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- This Pen-Owner Jury 


Gives the Reasons Why 


Duofold Outsells any Other 
Though Hosts of Pens are Lower-Priced 








Duofold Takes Long- 
er to Fi use of 
Its Over-Size Ink 
Capacity. Press the 
Button once, release 
and count 10, before 
ou withdraw the 

en from the ink, 


Says a hotel man 
“My Duofold was used by 31,000 
hotel guests and their different 
styles of writing didn’t alter the 
point one iota.” 


Four train dispatchers declare 
“Tt’s the only pen that stands our 
gruelling pace,8 hours a day,6 days a 
week. It’s worth twice as much in the 
hand as it costs in the show-case.” 


States an author 
“It’s 25-year point makes writing 
luxurious, it’s so beautifully smooth 
and quiet-going. Its full-handed grip 
doesn’t try to elude the fingers or 
tire the hand.” 

A salesman says 
“I laid down a black pen in a post 
office and walked off and forgot it. 
Then I bought a Parker Duofold, 
and its black-tipped lacquer-red 
color always flashes my eye this 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY :- 


friendly caution: ‘Don’t leave your 
pen behind!” 

Two women speak thus 
“Its color makes it easy to find on my 
desk,” says a young business woman. 
And a fashion writer declares, “It 
adds a gay touch to any costume.” 


Says an artist 
“Tt has classic lines.” “And balanced 
symmetry,” adds a golf expert. 
An executive writes us 
“I signed 1067 checks in 1 hr., 30 
min. without once refilling its Over- 
size barrel.” 


$7 is all it costs to own this speedy 
sure-fire writer with the Over-size 
Ink Capacity and the point that’s 
guaranteed, if not misused, for 25 
years. 

Stop at the first pen counter and 
try it—don’t lag behind a world that 
now writes via the Duofold. 


JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 


Duofold Pencils to match; Jr. Over-size or Lady, $3.50; “Big Bro.’’ Over-size, $4 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO - 


THE PARKER FOUNTAIN PEN COMPANY, LIMITED, TORONTO, CAN. 


* SAN FRANCISCO 


THE PARKER PEN CO., LIMITED, 2 AND 3 NORFOLK ST., STRAND, LONDON, ENG, 


Duofold Jr. $5 
Same except for size 


Red and Black 
Color 4 4 
Reg. Trade Mark 
U.S. Pat. Office 


otERSizg 


2§ Year Point 


Lady Duofold $§ 
With ring for chatelaine 


Rivals the beauty 
of the Scarlet 


New OVER-SIZE 
Duofold Pencil 
to match the 


Over-Size Pen 


$4 
Duofold Jr.orLady 
Duofold Pencil 


$3.50 
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E AR= glad to give space to the following protest from 

George T. Bell of Binghamton (New York) Post, 
directed at Wallgren’s cartoon in the March 13th issue: “In 
last week's issue of our paper Wallgren shows a cellar scene 
where the poor goof of a husband is acting as nurse- 
maid to a hot-air furnace. This same section of the cartoon 
also shows a gas heater connected to a furnace. What is 
the purpose of this arrangement? Does the gas help to 
keep the furnace hot or is it just an ornament? Your 
Weekly has taken quite a few wise cracks at the brethren 
of the plumbing craft and if the aforesaid cartoon is your 
idea of a hot-water supply for a house, I don’t blame you a 
bit, but I'll assure you that the method used in this cartoon 
is not being used in the 


this controversy than any man, no matter how. well versed 
the latter may be in philology, ethnology, anthropology (it 
might sound queer, but I knew these words long before they 
had cross-word puzzles). When parents try to teach an infant 
to say ‘brother’ the ensuing sounds soon develop themselves 
into the well-known ‘buddy.’ The word apparently is very 
pleasing to the child, who uses it for years as a nickname for 
brother. In moments of kindness or affection it .is easy to 
revert from the harsher word ‘brother’ to the softer, smoother 
‘buddy.’ The grown-ups in the family imitate the youngster 
and in this way the word gets around. What sounds more 
simple than this theory? Why not try and find the deriva- 
tion of the rest of the bunch—pa, ma, and sis?” 


~ ” * 





East—not this year any- 


how.” 
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CCOMPANYING the first 
A of Nathaniel Peffer’s 
two articles on “The Great- 
est Quarter Century in His- 
tory’ (March 6th and 
March 13th issues) were 
some reproductions of 1900 
advertisements which _ re- 
called the happy days when 
a dollar contained one hun- 
dred cents. One of these 
advertisements offered car- 
pets for from fourteen to 
thirty-nine cents a _ yard, 
“these prices only good for 
this week.” The Weekly 
has received a letter from 
a woman in a little New 
Hampshire village, enclos- 
ing a clipping of this ad- a 
vertisement, which says: “I Legion Radio 
noticed this ad in the Amer- 
ican Legion March 6 copy 
and there was no address 
given. I would like to have 
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r. LEVENBERG’S contri- 
bution seems to us 

to be a little off the point. 
We don’t question at all 
his etymology (that’s not 
so worse, what?) of “bud- 
dy.” “Buddy” is doubtless 
an infantile rendition of 
“brother,” we are quite 
ready to admit, and so it is 
reasonable to assume that 
British babies discovered it 
several hundred years be- 
fore American babies. Then 
didn’t the British sol- 
dier say “buddy” during the 
10 war? Expert witnesses have 
already given on this page 
evidence to show that O. 
By Wallgren 12 Henry used the word, that 
' it is common among min- 
ers (where it becomes vir- 
tually a term of the trade), 
and that it is widely used 
in the West Virginia moun- 
tains, where the natives 
speak an English more 
closely allied to the Eng- 
lish of Shakespeare than 


Present-Day 








these three carpets as ad- 
vertised. Please send them 
C. O. D. and oblige.” It was the Weekly’s painful duty to 
explain to the inquirer why the advertisements were used, 
and to add that if we knew where carpets could be got 
today at the prices given, we should be only too glad to let 
her know. So far no requests have been received for 
shoes at a dollar a pair, gold. filled watches at $3.95, ladies’ 
fleece-lined wrappers at 75 cents, men’s suits at $2.50, or 
Finch’s Golden Wedding at 84 cents a quart or Hennessey 
Three-Star at $1.34—as advertised. 


x * e 


heen data from the buddy tracers—this time from 
Arthur B. Levenberg of Cleveland, Ohio: “Glancing 
through the Weekly I notice buddies scurrying hither and 
thither in an effort to learn the origin of their name. I may 
be wrong, but why climb mountains, dig into mines, or trace 
family _trees—why look far afield for the source of the word 
buddy? It seems that any baby should know more about 


anywhere else in the coun- 
try, Boston not excepted. And Joel Samuels, adjutant of 
Daniel M. O'Connell Post of Rockaway Park, New York. 
writes that during a tour of south Wales, in an area which 
“is mostly coal-mining territory, the universal mode of 
friendship address was ‘butty’.” 


ociaL and personal news: Hanford MacNider, Past 

National Commander of The American Legion, and Miss 
Margaret Elizabeth McAuley, vice-president of the Auxiliary 
Unit to Clausen-Worden Post of Mason City, Iowa, were 
married in Mason City on February 20th. Announcement of 
the wedding was withheld until the middle of March pending 
acknowledgment of letters to the bridegroom’s parents, who 
are touring Europe, and from whom cables of congratulation 
have been received. Seven years ago the bridegroom toured 
Europe with the Ninth Infantry of the Second Division and 
found the going somewhat rougher than it is today. 
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ENDOWMENT 


JOB 


By JAMES A. DRAIN 


National Commander, The American Legion 


culous veterans. An officer of The American Legion 

was going from cot to cot, greeting the patients. 

He came to “St. Peter’s ward,” the place where the 
men are placed who have no chance to recover. 

“Here’s my compensation check for this month,” one 
of the dying men told him. “I want to help the Legion 
help the men who have a chance to pull through.” 

“Better keep it for yourself,” advised the visitor. 
“You'll need it when you get back on your feet.” 

“T’ll never be back on my feet,” the sick boy declared. 
“I haven’t got any family, nobody is dependent on me. I 
want to give this money, and if I pull through to another 
payday I’ll give that money, too. This Endowment Fund 
you fellows are raising is the greatest thing in the world. 
And it takes a guy like me, that’s gone through all this 
hell, to know it. Here, take it; it’s endorsed. Don’t 
make me argue. I haven’t got the strength to spare.” 

He was right. It does take a man who has been 
through the hell of suffering, either for himself or for the 


T: was in a sanatorium maintained for disabled tuber- 





sake of helping someone else, to appreciate to the full just 
what The American Legion Endowment Fund can mean 
to the disabled veterans and to the orphans of veterans. 

But one need not have undergone this experience to 
appreciate enough of the Endowment’s significance to 
make him want to support it to the full. I honestly be- 
lieve that no man of ordinary human intelligence and 
sympathy can listen to a five-minute explanation of the 
reasons behind this campaign without wanting not only 
to give every cent he can afford, but also to pitch in and 
help the good work along with his own personal efforts. 

The thing is downright contagious. It flourishes in 
places where other worthy projects get no support at all. 
It breeds co-operation between men who have had nothing 
to do with each other for years. It has the whole-hearted 
support of practically everyone who has come in suf- 
ficiently close contact with it to understand even the rudi- 
ments of what it is all about. 

I have just returned from a trip through the South in 
the interests of the Endowment. The trip took twelve 








I SEE no reason why a child should suffer be- 
cause its father gave his life in defending his 
country. Yet of 35,000 orphans of veterans 
today, more than 5,000 are destitute. 


HE’ Legion’s work for disabled men is needed 
because justice is never automatic. A gap 
exists between government relief and the man who 
needs it. The Legion bridges that gap and recov- 
ers millions of dollars a year for disabled men and 
their dependents, at a cost to us of about $100,000. 


pT yper ans of Legionnaires, Auxiliary members 
and Forty-and-Eighters give more time to 
voluntary work in behalf of the disabled and of 
veterans’ orphans than they give to their own 
affairs. For every dollar the Legion spends, they 
spend ten dollars of their own. 


W: are asking nothing for the Legion when we 
ask contributions to the Endowment Fund. 
We are offering an opportunity to take part in a 
service which fills a national need—a service which 


AS THE COMMANDER SEES IT 





The American Legion can intelligently and effec- 
tively perform. 


VERYWHERE I have taken this message of the | 

Endowment Fund, I have heard from thou- 
sands of Legionnaires and other citizens that this | 
is what the country, the Legion, everyone wants. | 
Every active Legionnaire must give to his own 
limit, and get others to do the same thing. Then 
we cannot fail. 


HERE there is such enthusiasm for a cause as 

I find everywhere for the Endowment Fund, 
it must succeed triumphantly. No man of ordi- 
nary intelligence and sympathy can listen to an 
explanation without wanting to give all he can, 
and to work personally. 





AID a veteran dying of tuberculosis, in giving 
his compensation check: “This Endowment 
Fund is the greatest thing in the world. It takes 
a guy like me, that’s gone through all this hell, to 


know it.” 
aise 
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days, and of the twelve nights nine were spent in sleepers. 
It was a hurried trip. But it could have been speeded up 
still more without preventing me from learning that the 
South is solid behind the plan—that the South will carry 
its share of the campaign through to the last cent, and 
more. As I swing through the States I sometimes wonder 
if most of them will not subscribe half again, or twice, as 
much as their quotas. Where there is such enthusiasm 
for a cause, it must succeed triumphantly. 


HAVE mentioned the co-operation which the Endow- 
ment campaign brings about. There was one meeting, 
for example, in a Southern State where I explained why 
the Legion is collecting the $5,000,000 Endowment Fund. 

After the meeting two gentlemen whom I 
had previously met separately came up to 
talk with me. “Governor So-and-so and 
I have just now agreed that, if neces- 
sary, we'll subscribe the whole amount 
of our State’s quota,” declared the 
spokesman, whom I recognized as for- 
mer Governor Thus-and-so. “We feel 
so deeply the worthiness of this work 
that we'll dig together into our own 
pockets, if we have to. We are agreed 
that our State must meet its quota.” 

Of course I assured them that the purpose 
of the fund can best be served only by great 
numbers of subscriptions, which will bring 
large numbers of the American people 
behind this project financially. But after 
I had thanked them, a man well ac- 
quainted with affairs in that State gazed 
after their retreating figures and re- 
marked: “Well! That’s the first time 
that So-and-so and Thus-and-so have 
agreed on anything since about 1904. 

You know they are always on the 
opposite sides of every political 
scrap—yet here they are, jointly 
guaranteeing the state quota to 
the Endowment Fund. That is 
one of the most remarkable 
phenomena I’ve witnessed in 

many years.” 

Yet that is just what may 
be expected when the En- 
dowment Fund is ex- 
plained to any group of 
reasonable men, They 
lose sight of their own differences in 
their mutual enthusiasm for the job 
which arises out of The American Legion’s 
plan for maintaining the relief work among 
veterans and extending the relief work among 
the orphans of veterans. 

And apparently in every locality where we have pre- 
sented this project, it has brought a better understanding 
of the purpose and the sure public usefulness of The 
American Legion. Everywhere the response is immediate 
and satisfactory. There could be no greater evidence 
offered of the right of The American Legion to exist as a 
public-spirited and unselfish organization than the alac- 
rity, eagerness and efficiency with which people are tak- 
ing up this task—no better proof of an appreciation of 
this fact by the public than the way citizens everywhere 
are pressing forward for an opportunity to take part in it. 

A good many Legionnaires and other citizens have 
asked me recently exactly what the income from the En- 
dowment Fund will be used to accomplish. The purposes 
are simple to explain to the man who is familiar with 
what the Legion has been and-is doing for disabled men 
and veterans’ orphans. He can visualize the exact places 
where the expenditures are necessary. But for one less 
familiar with the work, a somewhat more involved ex- 

tion is required. 
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Briefly, the income from the Endowment Fund (this 
income is estimated conservatively at $225,000 a year) 
will be used only to carry forward the Legion’s service 
for disabled men and orphans of veterans. The money 
for the service to disabled men has, for the last few 
years, come in large measure from outside sources—for 
three years we have received considerable sums for this 
purpose from the American Red Cross, and this year from 
the Knights of Columbus. We cannot reasonably expect 
to derive part of our operating funds regularly from other 
organizations. Such income is, by its nature, uncertain 
from year to year. And our work is of a sort which must 
be continued on an approximately level plane year after 
year. 

On the orphans’ side, the Legion has been unable to 
do the job on anywhere near the scale indicated by the 

need. The child welfare portion of the income from 

the Endowment Fund will permit of doing this, and 
doing it right. 
In the first place, the income from the Fund will 
permit the maintenance of the Central Office of 
the Legion Rehabilitation Service at Washing- 
ton; also the necessary field force, their number 
to vary with conditions. In the second place, 
the income from the Endowment Fund will 
maintain at Indianapolis an outstand- 
ing expert in child welfare, a 
trained social service worker of 
national reputation, and the 
necessary number of social 
service workers. Also, these 
funds will maintain (but 
not build or even purchase 
the ground for) the mini- 
mum number of children’s 
billets. 
The Washington office, 
the Indianapolis office, 
and the children’s billets 
will all involve salaries, 
to be sure, but these sal- 
aries are, in every in- 
stance, simply to maintain 
a permanent organization 
around which can be cen- 
tered most effectively the 
efforts of volunteer work- 
ers. The paid workers 
are necessary, of course. 
One can hardly expect a 
business-man unpaid chairman 
of a Legion service to waste 
time by typing his own letters, 
opening the mail, and so forth. 
Similarly, we cannot hope for the best 
results in so scientific and technical a field 
as child welfare without paid experts to head up the 
work of the volunteers, to see that their efforts are di- 
rected into the right channels. But the bulk of the work 
will continue to be done, as has been true always, by 
Legionnaires, Auxiliary members and Forty-and-Eighters 
whose hearts are in the work. 


HE work which is being done voluntarily and without 
rae by these folks is almost unbelievable to one who 
has not met up with it at first hand. There are, for example, 
literally hundreds of men who are giving more of their 
time to voluntary work in behalf of the disabled than 
they are giving to their own affairs. Many of these 
Legionnaires are men who can earn big incomes, by giv- 
ing all of their time to their businesses or professions. 
Yet they willingly halve their earnings by reason of the 
time they give to such jobs as advising the men, by 
obtaining places for them, adjusting family and social 
difficulties, and proving up cases before Veterans Bureau 
appeal boards, so that a man who incurred a war-time 
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disability which it is somewhat difficult to prove comes 
under the provisions of the law actually obtains the relief 
which the law contemplated he should have. 

There is the personal work with these men, too. I 
know a Legion volunteer worker for veterans’ relief who, 
after getting one disabled man restored to health at a 
government hospital, actually got the man eight different 
jobs before he finally stuck at one. The boy was nerv- 
ously upset as a result of his war experiences. He sim- 
ply seemed to lack the sticktoitiveness to make good. But 
the Legionnaire, understanding as such men do the mental 
difficulties of the disabled veteran, held steadfast to the 
task. 

Eventually that boy got on to a job where he made 
good. Today he is married, has a fine wife and two nice 
children. He is a first-class citizen, so steadied down that 
he will never again break loose. It cost the Legionnaire 
a good many days of hard work to bring the youngster 
around to this position. And these were days which he 
could not well afford to spend on anything but his profes- 
sion or his broader work for veterans’ relief. He spent 
the time cheerfully, however, and advanced the youngster 
a good deal of money for living expenses at one time or 
another, in order to save that one boy to society. Noth- 
ing but personal work of this sort could ever have saved 
him. But today, thanks almost entirely to the work of 
this Legionnaire, the other veteran is established on the 
best possible foundation. 

The volume of such work which is being done every 
day is almost beyond the comprehension of a man who 
has not been privileged to sit in the midst of it. It is 
safe to guess that for every dollar which the Legion 
spends in relief work, volunteer workers match that dol- 
lar with ten dollars of their own in time and money. And 
the men who are doing this are not sentimentalists, dab- 
bling futilely in something they know not of. They are 
men who are sacrificing their personal interests because 
they see the bigness of the job, and the need that someone 
shall do it. 


* HY,” I am frequently asked, “is it necessary for the 

Legion to spend money on work of this sort when 
the Government is appropriating hundreds of millions of 
dollars to veterans’ relief? Doesn’t that take care of it? 
Isn’t the Veterans Bureau doing its job?” 

The answer may be summed up in the general state- 
ment that justice is never automatic. The law provides 
certain relief for men who incurred disabilities in war- 
time service to the nation. But the law must be admin- 


istered without deviation from its terms. And often- 
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times it is difficult to prove that an individual case comes 
within the provisions of the Act, even when common 
sense would indicate that in all probability it does. The 
Bureau cannot give a man what he deserves on probabil- 
ity; it must have proof. 

Our Legion Rehabilitation Service performs such func- 
tions as aiding a man to establish his proof, and to pre- 
sent to the Bureau whatever proof he has, in the most 
effective way. Our men act, without charge of course, as 
attorneys before the Bureau in prosecuting claims in the 
interests of veterans and their dependents. Through 
this service, millions of dollars are recovered each year 
for beneficiaries under veterans’ relief legislation, at a 
cost for the whole service, all over the country, of approx- 
imately $100,000. 


HE Child Welfare Service is along similar lines, 

though of course it must function through different 
channels. The children’s billets are only one of the chan- 
nels. Here are brought in the orphans of veterans, only 
after an effort has been made to place them in natural 
homes or to care for them in other ways. They are given 
a good home, and are kept at the billet only until they 
can be adopted into suitable American homes, where the 
standards of character, financial ability, intelligence, and 
so on, are fully up to the American average, preferably 
above. We can see no good reason why a child should 
suffer because its father gave his life in defending his 
country. 

Neither can anyone else see this. But the fact re 
mains that more than 35,000 orphans of veterans are liy- 
ing today, and that approximately 5,000 of these children 
are destitute or in need of some assistance to bring their 
standards of living up to the standard which gives a 
reasonable chance for the child to become a self-support- 
ing, self-respecting man or woman. 

There is a real demand for children of this sort for 
adoption into good families. But someone must supply 
the medium for bringing the prospective foster-parents 
and child together. Recently, at a New York meeting 
which I addressed on the reasons for the Endowment 
campaign, one man came to me afterward. He was a 
First Division veteran. He and his wife wished to adopt 
two children, a brother and sister, preferably not more 
than four years old. They must be of specified racial 
stock; they must be orphans of a veteran, preferably a 
First Division veteran. To such children this man of- 
fered a fine home and the most tender care. “We will 
feel that we have almost a blood relationship to such 
children,” he explained as the (Continued on page 18) 











less or their dependents can be wholly effective. 








I WANT to take this occasion to state my earnest conviction 
that The American Legion is following the course best suited 
to the carrying out of the high purpose of such an organization 
of veterans of the World War in this movement to make perma- 
nent provision for the disabled and war orphans. 


RICHARD F. GRANT. 


The above indorsement of The American Legion’s $5,000,000 Endowment Fund 
is from a letter written to National Commander Drain by the President of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. By raising this fund, to yield an esti- 
mated income of $225,000 a year, The American Legion seeks to underwrite for 
years to come the complete fulfillment of the country’s obligation to the disabled 
and the orphans of service men, and to guarantee a continuance of the Legion’s 
supplemental efforts, without which no government provision for the sick or help- 
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On the Trail 
of the A. E. F. 


Ill. Present-Day Chaumont 


By JOSEPH MILLS 


HANSON 


something was said to the effect 

that a thrill which can be experi- 

enced only by the American vet- 
eran is reserved for him when he re- 
turns to the scenes of the A. E. F. 
This is true in a general way whatever 
of those scenes he may visit, whether 
along the old Western Front or in the 
rear areas. But it is equally true that 
the biggest wallop of all comes when 
he finds himself at the places where 
he, in.person, and his closest comrades, 
did their bit side by side and knew, as 
the case might be, either every trench 
and dugout or — barrack and bil- 
leting house or stable and every detail 
of wartime existence therein. 

So I admit that after chugging east- 
ward from Troyes through Bar-sur- 
Aube and Colombey-les-Deux-Eglises 
and Juzennecourt my heart began to 
beat faster as I found myself ap- 
proaching the high hill crest above 
Jonchery whence, as I well remem- 
bered, I would catch the first glimpse 
of Chaumont, Haute-Marne, once the 
seat of General Headquarters, A. E. 
F. And when I came to that crest, 
where the road turns sharply down 
into the valley of the Marne, and be- 
held again for the first time in five 
years the roofs and walls of the little 
hilltop city rising far ahead above the 
green patchwork fields and the march- 
ing rows of poplars along the canal 
and the fluffy little basket willows that 
define the course of the gentle Suize, 
and saw once more the twin spires of 
St. Jean’s Church pricking the after- 
noon sky and the old chateau walls of 
the Palais de Justice sheering up over 
the Faubourg des Tanneries, and the 
dark roofs of Damremont Barracks 
crowning the oe? back of 
Buzereuilles—well, I stopped and 
climbed out and stood beside the road, 
just looking, for I don’t know how 
many minutes because at first I couldn’t 
see it all very clearly and, after I 
could, the recollections that came 
crowding in were too many and too 
moving to be dismissed immediately. 

But the desire for closer contact 

ty sent me onward down the long, 
curving road into the valley, and in a 
moment I found myself in the street 
of Jonchery, _On the flat off to the 
south long strings of freight cars were 
shunted, as of old, back on the Amer- 
kan-built railroad spurs. But why it 
is hard to say, for the storehouses and 

acks of Advance Ordnance Am- 
munition Depot No. 4 and Advance 


[: an earlier article in this series 


Remember the Restaurant 
Trampe (that e is a sepa- 
rate syllable) in the A. E. 
F.’s capital city? Then you 
will recall Leone Trampe, 
the proprietor’s daughter, 
who very likely set before 
you an occasional omelette 
or bifteck. She is Leone 
Migot now, and mother of 
the tiny Monsieur Migot 
whom she’s holding up to 
the camers in the picture 
low 








Quartermaster Depot No. 12 are gone 
and the cars stand lonely on the plain. 
Nevertheless the street of Jonchery 
and its surroundings were all so fa- 
miliar and unchanged that I almost 
listened for the yells that once re- 
sounded from the baseball diamond out 
beyond the edge of the village where 
doughboy teams used to contend. 

None came, and I went on beneath 
the double row of trees that arches the 
Chaumont highway to the fork where 
the road to the left turns down to 
Buzereuilles and the one to the right 
goes into the lower end of town be- 
neath the Viaduct. I took the left 
turn and in a moment was climbing 
the long slope of the Avenue Carnot, 
past the old Hépital Civil and many 
well remembered houses to the circle 
of streets that surrounds the Boulin- 
grin Park. How altogether unaltered 
it was! It might have been but yes- 
terday that I had last traversed that 
oasis of shady pathways on the route 
between G. H. Q. and the business 
streets of Chaumont, except that now 
under the trees near the gateway 
which is opposite to the Prefecture 
stand two German 77’s in their rusty 
panoply of camouflage paint. ; 

But ahead, down the Rue Victoire de 
la Marne, not even that much innova- 
tion was noticeable. Familiar signs 
crept, rather than flashed, by, for in 
accordance with unbreakable custom 
people were walking all over the street 
and I had to advance slowly, noting 
with sidelong glances such landmarks 
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as the Musée and the bust of Edmé 
Bouchardon over the fountain by the 
gateway to the Lycée, and the “big” 
store beyond where fashionable cloth- 
ing for men and women is still dis- 
pensed and, across the street, the post 
office and the Café de la Poste. At 
the place last mentioned the returned 
American finally has a chance to re- 
sent an omission; the square-trimmed 
shrubs set in huge boxes which for- 
merly graced the front of this popular 
loitering place are gone. At the mo- 
ment, however, I had barely time to 
note this fact, for coming up before 
the Hétel de Ville I was obliged to turn 
sharply to the right into the narrow 
Rue Victor Mariotte. Something in 
the assurance with which I negotiated 
this somewhat tortuous and decidedly 
billowy thoroughfare, bred of having 
been billeted upon it, off and on, for 
many months, must have indicated to 
the intuitive-minded French that I 
was a wandering American returning 
to the familiar haunts, for a_store- 
keeper standing in the doorway of his 
shop all at once woke up and waved 
his hand frantically as I went by, cry- 
ing, “Allo! Bienvenu!” or words to that 
effect, while various other people 
turned to smile with an expression of 
dawning recognition. 

At the entrance to the Hétel de 
France I climbed out expectantly and 
entered the lobby, half prepared to 
dodge the pile of clothing rolls, musette 
bags and valises which frequently in 
other days bore evidence to the pres- 
ence of a party of itinerant American 
officers. But the floor was clear, and 
moreover at the wicket of the little of- 
fice a strange face looked forth where 
should have been the smiling counte- 
nance of Mile. Druet or Mlle. “Alyce.” 
This disappointing discovery was ex- 
plained by the fact that the Druet fam- 
ily departed from Chaumont several 
years ago and now conducts a more pre- 
tentious hostelry at Angers. 

Yet, excepting in the matter of pro- 








The site of the old A. E. F. cemetery 
at Chaumont is now a weed-cluttered 
field. Not a grave is left. Many bodies 
have been returned to the States, and 
the rest have been transferred to per- 
manent cemeteries in France. But a 
monument has been erected by the 
French recalling the fact that here 
once lay more than six hundred Amer- 
icans ‘“‘who fought at our side for right 
and liberty” 


prietors, the Hétel de France shows 


little change. To be sure the front 
half of the dining room now is suffi- 
cient to accommodate all patrons and 
the rear portion, once _ similarly 
equipped with tables and chairs, is 
dark and deserted. But in the afore- 
mentioned front half the tables along 
the wall appear quite as always, and 
even the hatracks by the door are the 
same as in the days when upon them 
the chevronless sleeves of privates’ 








overcoats rubbed the braid on those 
of major generals. While eating din- 
ner I watched expectantly for “petit 
Paul,” the dwarf. newspaper vendor 
with his short legs and that tremen- 
dous voice which at sometime every 
evening used to resound in every res- 
taurant and café of Chaumont. He 
did not appear, and inquiry revealed 
the fact that “petit Paul” made so 
much money with his “New York Ay- 
rald, Sheecago Treebune, sair? Thank 
you, sair,” that he has long since re- 
tired. 

Around the corner from the hotel, 
on the narrow Rue Felix Bablon, the 
returned doughboy is scheduled for a 
shock. The Théatre Municipal has a 
new front! No more the little, box- 
like entrance through which one used 
to pass in to vaudeville shows and the 
plays -of barnstorming _ theatrical 
troupes and American soldier enter- 
tainments on that stage beside which 
a conspicuous notice apprehensively 
drew attention to the fact that “the 
audience is kindly requested to refrain 
from throwing anything on the stage.” 
A lofty doorway framed by massive 
columns gives admission now to Chau- 
mont’s local habitation of the drama, 
and it is fair to presume that the type 
of plays rendered within has become 
correspondingly elevated. ; 

It is almost certain to be within 
few minutes after the American’s ar- 
rival in Chaumont, and probably dur- 
ing his first conversation with a nor 
mal inhabitant, that the question 1s 
propounded to him, with a touch of 
modest pride, “Have you seen our 
monument to the Americans?” For 
myself, I lost no time in seeking this 
tangible evidence of the regard of the 
Chaumontais for their former fellow- 
townsmen of G. H. Q. days and of 
gratitude to the United States in ge 
eral for its part in the war. Their 
pride is justified, for the monument, 
dedicated with elaborate ceremonies 20 

(Continued on page 13) 
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Learning the A. B. C.’s 


of Americanism 





T was New England, and it was 
night, and it was winter. More- 
over, it was a Californian’s con- 
ception of a New England winter 
night. It was snowing, and it had 
been snowing, and the snow lay on the 
ground to a depth of six inches. Dim 
electric street lamps gave a ghostly 
flicker to the white-surfaced, elm-sur- 
rounded common at Guilford, Connecti- 
cut. Lights beamed from homes and 
from a few stores. Two cobblers’ shops 
were noticeably dark. Up the street a 
way, one building was ablaze with 
light. It was the graded public school. 
Pupils were entering. They were 
mature enough to be students, or per- 
haps scholars. The youngest must 
have been thirty-five; the oldest was at 
least sixty. In ones and twos they 
shook the snow from their shoulders at 
the main entrance, opened the door and 
made their way to a school room in the 
rear. Probably eighteen had entered 
and two pretty young American girls, 
the teachers, were about to open the 
class when the door opened again and 
two more pupils entered. They were 
almost, but not quite, tardy. And no 
wonder; Mr. and Mrs. James D’Amico 
had walked three miles from their home 
in the country to attend the Tuesday- 
night elass of the Guilford night school 
~maintained jointly by the town. of 
Guilford and“ Darrow Post of The 
American Legion of Guilford. 
There were four such married cou- 
ples in the class. The rest were men. 
snow had kept only four pupils 
attending that night. The year’s 


The Guilford (Connecticut) town- 
and-Legion night school in session, 
with Mr. and Mrs. Jimmie D’Amico 
at the blackboard. Department Com- 
mander Edward L. White is an inter- 
ested spectator in the chair near the 
door. Miss Ethel Candee is teaching at 
the board, while Miss Helen Duggan 
gives personal instruction at the desk 


By WILLARD 
COOPER 


work consists of only seventy-five 
school days (or nights) and no New 
England blizzard keeps genuinely stu- 
dious New Englanders, be their names 
Endicott or Bjornson, from _ their 
studies. And the one class of the Guil- 
ford night school is genuinely studious. 

Last summer there was no such 
school in Guilford. Nobddy thought 
there ever would be one, especially in 
a town of not more than 2,500 popu- 
lation, and many of them summer resi- 
dents. But there were a couple of dozen 
aliens in Guilford who could speak En- 
glish but poorly and who could read and 
write it not all. And there was a post 
of The American Legion. It was a 
small post, with only two score mem- 
bers, but it was an active post. When 
the post heard that other outfits, in 
places like Logansport, Indiana, main- 
tained night schools in their town, it 
never occurred that Logansport Post 


is considerably larger and richer than 
the post at Guilford. It only occurred 
that if Logansport had a night school, 
Guilford should have one too. 

The town ought to finance it, the 
post members agreed, and they tried to 
find ways and means of getting the 
town fathers into the same opinion. It 
was discovered that the State of Con- 
necticut has a law prescribing that if 
twenty or more inhabitants of a town 
petition for night instruction in elemen- 
tary subjects, the town has no alterna- 
tive but to open up a night school. So 
the post got up the petition. Twenty- 
four signatures were secured. The pe- 
tition was taken to the school commit- 
tee. The school committee was proper- 
ly deferential, but pointed out just one 
flaw in the splendid law which the 
Legionnaires gave as authority for 
their obeying the petition. The flaw 
was that no penalty was laid down for 
the punishment of a school committee 
that violated the law. 

A post that wasn’t determined to go 
ahead when it was right might have 
quit right there. For that matter, a 
school committee that wasn’t broadly 
sympathetic with the Legion’s aims 
might have dismissed the whole subject 
permanently. But the post insisted: on 
continuing the argument, and the 
school committee allowed that while it 
couldn’t finance the night school even 
for one term, it was in a receptive 
mood, and was willing to compromise. 

The Legion accepted the compromise, 
and, considering the size of the post, it 

(Continued on page 16) 
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EDITORIAL 


OR God and country, we associate ourselves together for the 

following purposes: JT'o uphold and defend the Constitution 
of the United States of America; to maintain law and order ; to 
foster and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism ; to pre- 
serve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great 
War; to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the commu- 
nity, state and nation; to combat the autocracy of both the classes 
and the masses; to make right the master of might; to promote 
peace and good will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to pos- 
terity the prineiples of justice, freedom and democracy; to conse- 
crate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutual 
helpfulness.—Preamble to Constitution of The Amorican Legion. 


The Campaign for The American Legion 
Endowment 
lil. The Casualty List Goes On. 

N™ Monday will be the eighth anniversary of Ameri- 

ca’s entry into the World War. No nation ever went 
to war with a more righteous purpose before it. No nation 
ever waged a war—and we waged this one in a foreign 
land three thousand miles away—with more drastic energy 
and determination to win. If our energy had been less 
dynamic, our determination less firm, the Allies would not 
have won. Eighteen months after we went in, with the 
Allied fortunes at their nethermost ebb, a victorious peace 
was concluded. 

The price we paid was not charged off the books with 
the signing of the Armistice. The casualty list goes on. 
Since November of 1918 America has not seized its daily 
newspaper to read with haste and dread the list of “dead 
on the field of honor.” The green sods of the seventh 
spring are healing the scars of Flanders Fields, and chil- 
dren are going to school who were not born when the last 
shell burst beyond the Meuse. But the casualty list goes on. 

In the archives of the Veterans Bureau are the names 
of five thousand men who died last year of wounds and 
disabilities officially declared to be due to their military 
service during the World War. Unquestionably there are 
others, many others, which escaped the Federal tabulators. 

Fifteen a day. And others not “of record.” 

When the sun sets tonight you may know that fifteen 
more have gone, their names added to this continuing 
casualty roster which no newspaper prints—which is 
scanned only by the government clerks who keep the entries 
up to date. These men are “dead on the field of honor” as 
truly as their comrades who rest beneath the white crosses 
in northern France. Not mercifully “killed in action” and 
gone to their God as every soldier is prepared to go, but 
mercilessly crippled and maimed, tortured day by weary 
day, sometimes neglected and almost always forgotten save 
by a few steadfast friends and kin, until welcome death 
rescues them from suffering. Five thousand deaths in 1924. 
In 1923, 4,304. In 1922, 4,556. 

In a hospital’in Texas which The American Legion built, 
National Commander Drain held the hand of a boy in the 
last stages of tuberculosis. He could just speak. “I am 
a Legionnaire, too, Commander. . . . For God and Country. 

God goes along with you, Commander, in your 
work. . . . See the boys through.” 

The Legion is seeing them through, and to insure a 
finished job it is taking the American people in as partners 
to the obligation. This task comprehends advice, counsel 
and assistance of every character to the United States Vet- 
erans Bureau, the government agency of relief to disabled 
veterans and their dependents and the dependents of those 
who have died. This work is carried on by two committees 
of the Legion, the National Rehabilitation Committee and 
the National Child Welfare Committee. They are services 
rather than committees—established services extending 
through 11,000 posts of the Legion and 6,400 units of The 
American Legion Auxiliary into every community in the 
land. These services are directed by the most eminent 
professional talent in the United States. They have an 
expert paid personnel. After five years, the financial bur- 
den has become more than the Legion can bear alone. The 
director of the Veterans Bureau has said it would be disas- 


trous to withdraw or curtail this work. The President of 
the United States has consented to sponsor and head a cam- 
paign to raise a trust or endowment to insure its perpetua- 
tion. This fund, now being raised, will be $5,000,000. The 
interest only, or about $225,000 a year, will be expended. 

Great as the post-war casualty list has been and is, it 
would have been much greater had it not been for the 
Legion, which first grasped the magnitude of the problem 
of binding up the war’s wounds. The Government had not 
grasped the thing—did not grasp it until the Legion, which 
mobilized the best brains in America to tackle the task, 
pointed the way. The Legion created the Veterans Bureau. 
It has written and directed through Congress virtually 
every item of legislation calculated to relieve the disabled 
that has been enacted since 1919. It has made itself indis- 
pensable to the payment in full of the debt of honor which 
America owes its defenders and their widows and orphans. 

A few representative particulars of this Legion service 
to disabled veterans will be given on this page next week. 


Just Tell the Story 


“* $1,000 was raised in six hours time and no one 
gave any large amount—but when our thousand 
dollars leaves El Paso it will be a message to the disabled 
and orphans from over four hundred citizens.” 

Thus El Paso (Illinois) Post of The American Legion 
expresses its heartfelt satisfaction in duty done and its 
pride in the town in which it lives. 

Unlike the Texas metropolis, El Paso, Illinois, has but 
1,638 inhabitants, and El Paso Post this year has 77 mem- 
bers, four more than last year. Its accomplishment, there- 
fore, is a tabloid of perfection. Because it expresses so 
well the Legion spirit now at work in thousands of other 
towns, El Paso Post’s story is herewith related in the words 
of Clay M. Donner, the post finance officer, who writes: 


When our allotment was given us, our commander called a 
meeting of the post executive committee, which decided to inter- 
est the whole community in the drive. The following evening 
representatives of all our churches and civic and fraternal organ- 
izations met with the post’s executive committee. The Endow- 
ment Fund was explained. Everybody agreed to act on a com- 
mittee to put the drive over. H. H. Gordon, former mayor, was 
made chairman, and Virgil C. Gordon, our post commander, sec- 
retary. The city and adjoining country was divided into dis- 
tricts. and one man was given charge of each district, to organ- 
ize his territory and select his own helpers. The chairman then 
named a publicity committee of Legionnaires. Our local paper 
printed a complete account of the drive. One Sunday the pas- 
tors of all the churches made announcements and on the follow- 
ing Sunday a Legionnaire gave a short talk in each chureh, 
explaining in our own words just why the Legion needs this 
fund. Similar talks were given in the local theaters. Monday, 
March 9th, was the day set for the drive. Everybody in town 
and the nearby country knew about the drive, and they knew 
that on Monday afternoon some one would eall at their homes 
and places of business and get their pledges. When the solici- 
tors called they had to tell no story—the people knew all about 
the drive and they gave, each what he could afford to give. 


Repeatedly The American Legion has affirmed that its 
plea on behalf of the nation’s disabled service men and 
orphans of veterans is so grounded in justice and humanity 
that it needs only to be told simply and frankly to carry 


conviction. El Paso Post confirms this view. So can every 
community in the land. 
* & © 
Fashion note: Dough. 
> & & 


Few motorists brag about how fast they have been 
towed in. 
- + © 
Besides saving $1,000 a Wisconsin student paid his 
expenses through college by playing a mandolin. Pretty 
soft picking for him. 
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A PERSONAL PAGE 
by Frederick Palmer 


They have him at last. I was going to say that I was we were to do the same the jails of some of our big-cities 
glad for his sake, as he will sit stuffed in a high place would need annexes. 
where none of his kind ever sat before, There is, of course, no more danger of Bolshevistic 
Talking About as the most important duck on earth. On Junacy overthrowing our Government than that the 
Rare Birds second thought, however, I fear that he Mississippi River will go dry. We want to help the 
slept on duty; his family will disown Russian people: we want them to prosper and we want 
him and his tribe will brand his memory with ignominy. to trade with them. But when it comes to recognition a 

It had long been known that in northern India, in the principle is involved. It is not that of free speech, which 
swamps under the shadows of the Himalayas, dwelt a is the first defense of liberty, but it is that of recognizing 
pink-headed wild duck. No museum on earth had a speci- a government which is trying to organize within our bor- 
men of him. In 1922-’23 the American Museum of Nat- ders sedition against our own Government. 
ural History sent out the Vernay-Faunthorpe Expedition, We have been in no hurry to recognize the Soviets, so 
the most elaborate ever equipped, with a great train of far. France, England and Italy have not profited by 
elephants, hoping to get the duck and also the pigmy their recognition. Reports seem to agree that they regret 
shrew which is the smallest known mammal in existence. it. We had better continue to go slow until we have better 
It got a white rhinoceros, a deer with a voice like a bell, assurance that the loans which the Soviets hope to get 
a deer with a flute note, and also the shrew, but the pink- from our financiers are to be spent in rebuilding Russia 
headed duck was still a hold-out—in spite of all those instead of spreading Sovietism. 
elephants. 

Another expedition was organized. Concentration now. What more practical Legion work than this? A four 
The best native hunters were employed—but still no duck. |ine item tells us that the local post of Fort Pierce, Florida, 
Just as hope was being given up a native who had read a is going to clean up the town. In Buffalo 
notice of the large reward for one pink-headed duck, dead Why Not ~~ Bill’s day this would have meant using 
or alive, and who had for two years been sneaking Be Clean? six-shooters. At Fort Pierce it means soap 
through the rushes, without the aid of any elephants, sent and water and garbage pails. Fort Pierce 
in a dead one. is not the only town that needs cleaning. We all know a 

Let the rest of the pink heads beware. One by one the few. Many of us live in one. A town may have plenty 
fastnesses of the wild have been conquered until even a of bath tubs yet look like a hobo. 
coy pink-headed duck may not enjoy privacy in a swamp _Tin cans and uncovered garbage at the back door beget 
on the top of the world. Men want to have what no one slovenly citizenship. You are not a good citizen unless 
else has, to do what no one else has done. That is the you are interested in keeping others’ yards as well as your 


‘pioneering that makes progress. Someone will yet bring own clean. Cleanliness not only stands for individual and 


in a live pink-headed duck—a pair perhaps. Eventually communal health but for individual and communal self- 
pink-headed ducks may be common in our barnyards. respect. A dirty town must not complain if its children 
are dirty. A town is just as warranted as a woman in 
From their Washington bureau the Soviets are starting a primping before the mirror in order to look well. Clean, 
propaganda for recognition by our Government. Certain comely and beautiful surroundings bring beauty into the 
powerful financial interests are said to be lives of all and make cleanliness and good appearance a 
Still the backing the movement. The appeal is public habit. They attract new residents and raise real 
Same Soviets that Russia is coming back economically, estate values. i 
and we need her =n 
Meanwhile, another kind of Soviet propaganda has not —_E. L. E. of Blundinsville, Illinois, hopes that I want 
ceased. It goes on publicly through the American Com- praise as well as criticism. I do. He objects to my 
munist Party’s organ, the Daily Worker, and secretly in phrase, “It took guts,” which I used in 
the increase of groups which are spreading the gospel of Inelegant, describing some of the rough work re- 
Lenin in America. Its central executive committee an- But— quired to make and defend the nation. 
nounces that it takes its orders from Moscow and that its as being “slangy and inelegant.” Freely 
program is revolution by seditious force. No wonder the I admit that it is both. 
Soviets oppose the Legion’s proposal that foreign language There are times when you feel and act both slangy and 
papers should have their matter translated into parallel inelegant and you get no satisfaction at all in just lisping 
columns of English so the rest of us can understand what “Oh, dear!” or “Naughty, naughty!” Anybody in the 
kind of teaching is going on under our noses. trenches, or putting his last ounce of strength into any 
Austria recognized the Soviets, and there are three hun- job, has no time to spare for cross-word puzzling with 
dred “workers” attached to the Soviet legation in Vienna the aid of a dictionary. 
trying to foment anarchy in that poverty-stricken land. Let us say, to please you, E. L. E., that it took courage, 
gland recognized the Soviets and they are keeping up fortitude, organization, endurance, will, unselfishness, pa- 
ir seditious preaching in England itself and in India triotism, sacrifice—and so on, without yet saying as much 
and Egypt. France recognized them, and they have kept as you might with that word of four letters. And I ask 
on with their revolutionary propaganda in France and tried the pardon of the Auxiliary for putting it in print. If 
to foment a native rebellion against French authority in they hesitate to grant amnesty I beg them to consult their 
0. Italy recognized them with the same experience. soldier relatives, who may—to use more long words, E. 
followed up her recognition with a law which makes L. E.—palliate my transgression out of their transcen. 
‘ocacy of communism in Japan a prison offense. If dental experience. 
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By Wallgren 


FOR THE WORTHIEST 
CAUSE IT HAS EVER BEEN 
OUR PRIVILEGE AND 

OBLIGATION 
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WELL, wei! xm 
GLAD YOU BROUGHT THIS 
MATTER TO MY ATTENTION! 
Y'KNOW IM LISUALLY 
So Busy I'D Never 


GET A CHANCE "TO 

“THK OF “THESE 
“THINGS \F IT 
WASKT FoR 








BUSINESS 








me 
PLEASURE 














ARE THEY TO BE 
PLACED IN OLD FASHIONED ORPHAN 
ASYLUMS — UNNATURAL RELICS OF THE DARK 
AGES WHEN (T Is OUR FITTING DUTY[D GIVE 
“THEM HOMES ¢- ARE “THEY NOT ENTITLED 
“DH THE SAME CHANCE |N LIFE WHICH “THEY 
WOULD HAVE RECEIVED HAD “THEIR. 
FATHERS NOT GNEN “THEIR 
LIVES 71D AMERICA !!? 
DOES NOT “THE CASE 
OF “THESE FUTURE 
AMERICAN CITIZENS 
INTEREST You POR 
Does IT CONCERN 
Me ALONE "? 














No BUDDY, NOT ALONE 
“WIS TIME THis Is A 
OB FOR ALL AMERICA ! 

GO AHEAD AND Be 
ASSURED OF MY FULL 

AND HEARTIEST SupRoRT 

IN RAISING “THIS 
FUND “ 


“THars 
“Te REAL 
AMERICAN 
SPEAKING 





i Fecr THar We Couiw 
DEPEND UPON YOu 7D SUPPORT 
US IN “THIS - OUR GREATEST 
UNDERTAKING © Nor ONLY 

Every LEGIONNAIRE - BUT 

Every AMERICAN - HAS 
“THIS RESPONSIBILITY 
“TH FULFILL A GREAT 
FAITH tt 














O, not alone this time. For more than five 

years The American Legion has fought 
single-handed to win for the disabled service man 
the right kind of hospitals and the laws saving him 
and his family from suffering while he regains his 
health and trains himself in a new occupation, but 
now the whole country is lining up with the Legion 
to make sure that the good work will go on. Th> 





Legion’s campaign to raise $5,000,000 as a per- 
manent Endowment Fund for the disabled and or- 
phans of veterans is being supported not only by 
those who fought beside those who died; it is being 
supported also by those who could not serve in 
uniform in war days. Every dollar they give now 
will help those who gave their blood and strength 
then and the orphans of those who gave all. 
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On the Trail of the A. E. F. 


(Continued from page 8) 


longer ago than June, 1923, on a con- 
spicuous site opposite the Boulingrin 
Park with the dark masses of trees 
along the Boulevard Gambetta as a 

und, is an expressive symbol 
of Franco-American friendship. The 
arrivi American soldier, receivin 
the cordial handclasp of the Spirit o 
France as she stands with her other 
arm resting maternally over the shoul- 
der of her own war-worn poilu, is a 
faithful type of the energetic, clean- 
cut doughboy who composed the back- 
pone of the A. E. F. Though dedi- 
cated by the then President of France, 
M. Poincaré, with the assistance of an 
impressive assemblage of French and 
American dignitaries, civil and mili- 
tary, the cost of the monument was 
defrayed entirely by a popular sub- 
scription to which every town in the 
Department of the Haute-Marne con- 
tributed, the largest part being raised 
in Chaumont itself. 

It is a good thing that such a me- 
morial to American General Headquar- 
ters has been raised, for already ob- 
livion has overtaken most of the once 
overwhelming evidences of our occu- 

tion of Chaumont. Walking by the 
old familiar route from town toward 
Damremont Barracks one finds him- 
self in what seems a veritable desert 
when he comes to the Champ de Mars, 
formerly filled to repletion by the big 
entertainment hut and the rambling 
Officers’ Y. M. C. A. building, but now 
devoted exclusively to the production 
of dust or mud, depending on the 
weather. Nor does anything from 
driveway to driveway across the wide, 
cindered central paths of the Avenue 
des Etats-Unis appear much more so- 
ciable as one wends his way north- 
ward toward the caserne. Old Camp 
Babeock, where the Marines used to 
hold forth, I looked upon through the 
eager medium of a passing shower 
which added to the melancholy aspect 
of its rough and weed-grown surface, 
imocent of the least trace of the 
crowded barracks which once com- 
pletely hid the roofs and the eighteenth 
century dome of the Hépital Civil, on 
the further side. A little distance on 
somewhat similar conditions prevail on 
the site of the old G. H. Q. garage and 
motor transport park, except that some 
of the buildings still stand and are in 
use as a storage place and also appar- 
ently as a repair shop for a few de- 
crepit old automobiles and trucks, some 
of them beyond doubt of the vintage 
of 1918, 

But the most complete sense of deso- 

tion encountered anywhere descends 
won the returned Yank when he 
stands pen the deserted quadrangle 
of the Caserne Damremont itself and 
regards the silent buildings which were 
onee the buzzing hives of American G. 
H.Q. The place is in good order and 
repair, so far as that is concerned, and 
it would not be so bad if it were oc- 
cupied by French troops, as are the 
casernes_in most French garrison 

t Damremont Barracks are 

80 occupied because the colonial 
mt to which they are nominally 

is somewhere in the Rhine- 

—or at least was at the time of 

ooh visit—and the troops present con- 
is & mere depot detachment which 

Quite lost in this vast expanse of 


buildings. Even the warm cordiality 
of M. Chabut, the “casernier,” or care- 
taker, who with his family occupies 
the building at the left of the entrance 
gates where formerly the British Mis- 
sion had its home, could not impart an 
air of cheerfulness to the surroundings 
as we traversed the echoing halls and | 
opened, one after another, the doors 
of the b , musty rooms once filled with 
desks and maps and filing cabinets and 








clicking typewriters and, more than 
all, with busy, alert figures in uniform | 
ranging all the way from buck pri- | 
vates to brigadier generals. 

M. Chabut, too, had been there dur- | 
ing the war, so he knew what the at- | 
mosphere had been, and he was almost | 
wistful as we red into the former | 
private office of General Pershing and | 
saw it transformed inte a storeroom 
piled high with hillocks of colonial uni- | 
forms where once had ::tood the desk 
of the C.-in-C., and contemplated the 
vacant chamber across the hall where 
General Harbord and Jeneral McAn- 
drew had successively pvesided as chief | 
of staff. 

Northward along the ticat of the | 
caserne, beyond the old firewood and 
“petrol” depot, a French lieu enant | 
and his family live in the brick build- | 
ing where once a month the ghost used | 
to walk under the supervision of Cap- 
tain Jakka, post paymaster. To me 
the sight of the jovial captain in his| 
old réle would have been delightful 
(and opportune, at that moment), but 
he was vanished with the rest of “this 
man’s Army,” though the French cou- 
ple, who evidently have welcoming and 
sympathetic hands to extend to all 
former American habitués who come 
prowling about the old haunts, declared 
that he had been back, with his wife, 
a o or so ago looking things over. 

f, after inspecting his erstwhile 
office, the captain also looked over the 
valley northward and westward and 
eastward from the point of the hill 
where the incinerators used to smoul- 
der he would not have observed there 
such desolation as has fallen upon the 
caserne itself. Out yonder the valley 
of the Marne, richly green, sleeps 
gently as of yore beneath sunshine and 
shower, end the blue ribbon of the 
canal still sweeps round the base of 
the pine-clad hill toward Condes, and 
the village spires of Brethenay and 
Treix are distinct against the far hori- 
zon, while away to the right on the 
bald plateau beside the Neufchateau 
road one can still discern by looking 
closely traces of old Hanlin Field, 
where flourished the Gas Defense 
School. 

The Chabut family and I made up a 
party and drove out the road that 
winds down into the Marne valley past 
Saint Aignan’s cemetery, crossed the 
river and the canal just beyond and 
then climbed the long slope northeast- 
ward toward Andelot, to see what mor- 
ware, remains might be left at Han- 
lin Field. They are not numerous. 
Chiefly they consist of some concrete 
floors and sub-surface tanks, half hid- 
den in the close upland turf; of the 
pathways, now overgrown, bui still 
elaborately bordered with shards of 
stone, which led up to the Y. M. C. A. 
building and, most conspicuous of all, 
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WEEN he’s not amusing folks 
on the stage of The Follies, 
Will Rogers has other ways of 
turning minutes into money. 


With his Corona, in his dressing 
room, he turned out his famous 
book, “‘The Illiterate Digest’ — 
the best selling book of humor 
of the year. 

* * * * 
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where, any time—make some- 
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as big office machines, yet it is 
portable. 
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“All, all are gone, the old familiar faces.” 


The Caserne Damremont was once 


General Headquarters, A. E. F. General Pershing’s office was in the building 


at the left. 


When Mr. Hanson revisited the caserne it was empty even of 


French troops, its regular garrison being on duty in the Rhineland 


departed structure itself, once the cen- 
ter of homelike cheer and comfort in 
the midst of the barracks village. The 
chimney looms like. a spectre over the 
level prairie and crystallizes one’s de- 
cision to turn immediately and go back 
to town where souvenirs less suggestive 
of the leveling processes of time can 
be sought in a more cheerful atmos- 
phere. 

There is, however, one spot on the 
return trip which no American would 
consciously neglect even if he were not 
reminded of it by the monument be- 
side the road just in front of St. Aig- 
nan’s chapel. This is the site of the 
American cemetery which lay until 
something like two years ago beside 
the older French parish cemetery. The 
weeds and rough grass now cloaking 
the upheaved ground sloping down to 
the Marne would hardly betray to a 
stranger that here had Boon the rest- 
ing place of the bodies of hundreds of 
brave men, most of whom died in Base 
Hospital No. 15, until they were re- 
moved for return to the United States 
or final interment in some one of our 
permanent cemeteries in France. But 
with the fine delicacy of feeling so 
often shown by them in such matters 
the French have commemorated the 
fact for the years to come in the dig- 
nified monument beside the Neufcha- 
teau road which bears on its face, side 
by side, the coats-of-arms of the United 
States and of Chaumont and _ the 
legend, in French: 

“1917-1921. This simple stone will 
recall to future generations that here 
has been a cemetery containing the 
bodies of more than six hundred Amer- 
icans who fought at our sides for right 
and liberty.” 

Such expressions of feeling as this 
go deeper than surface courtesy. They 
come from the hearts of the people, 
as any American may easily learn for 
himself by mingling with them again. 

It is harder to select a few than to 
relate many of the incidents and facts 
which are forced upon one’s attention 


|at almost every street corner and in 


nearly every shop of Chaumont. Ac- 





quaintances, old or new, furnish some 
of them; others one encounters for 
himself. I might tell, for instance, of 
visiting again the Trefousse glove fac- 


tory and reading on a marble plaque 
in the hallway of the office building 
the proud declaration that on a certain 
date in 1919, General Pershing and his 
staff had honored the _ establishment 
by a visit and inspection. I could 
speak of the experience of encounter- 
ing once more on the streets the aqui- 
line visage and black, pointed beard of 
M. Levy-Alphandery, now a member of 
the Chamber of Deputies but formerly 
mayor of Chaumont, in which capacity, 
garbed in the uniform of a French 
major, he was always a conspicuous 
figure at the big ceremonial functions 
of American G. H. Q. The statistical 
fact might be cited that nine Ameri- 
can ex-doughboys—count ’em, nine— 
are now living permanently in Chau- 
mont, married to Chaumont girls and, 
so far as evidence is obtainable, living 
happily ever after. One of them is in 
the grocery business on the Avenue 
Victoire de la Marne; what occupations 
the others are following I did not learn. 

Or the circumstance could be dwelt 
upon that the Restaurant Pillot et 
Hotel de la Tourelle, across the Place 
Emile Goguenheim from the Gare, has 
passed into the hands of new proprie- 
tors, and though some of the employees 
are still of the old régime and cor- 
dially glad to see former American 
patrons, the erstwhile head of the es 
tablishment, M. Pillot, having pros- 
pered sufficiently during war_ times 
(largely, it is to be presumed, through 
olive-drab patronage) has retired to @ 
life of well-earned leisure in one of t 
tree-embowered residences on the Bou- 
levard Gambetta. 

Change of proprietors seems to have 
become popular in the hotels and cafés 
of Chaumont since the war, though 
perhaps not always because of unusual 
prosperity during that lurid period. 
At any rate, the Café de Foy, denuded 
of its dining tables and the cozy al- 
cove in the rear with its air of exclu- 
siveness, under new management has 
ceased to be a restaurant and become 
wholly what its name always implied, 
a café. 

But over on the other side of town, 
beside the steep street which pitches 
down past the foot of the Palais de 
Justice into the Faubourg des Tanner- 
ies, I met with a pleasant surprise. 
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Probably not everyone who had a war- 
time acquaintance with Chaumont knew 
the Restaurant Trampé, but certainly 
everyone who did know it remembers 
Léone, the pretty little daughter of the 
proprietor, who always waited on table 
and whose attractive personality, even 
more than the good food served there, 
made the Restaurant Trampé a pleas- 
ant place to eat. When I entered the 
Jace it was as unchanged as though 
I had last been there but the day be- 
fore, with the two rows of tables on 
opposite sides of the room, benches 
against the walls and chairs on the 
outside. 
And here, sure enough, before my 
incredulous eyes appeared Léone to 
take my order—a little older, a little 
more sedate, but with hair no less 
golden and smile no less frank than 
in the past. She did not recog- 
nize me instantly—the change from 
uniform to civilian clothes makes 
a difference in one’s appearance—but 
when she did she was genuinely de- 
lighted that one of the old throng of 
Americans had wandered back again 
to Chaumont and had not forgotten 
to look her up. Léone is married now 
and has a tiny baby, which no candid 
person can honestly say looks much 
like its mother yet, but which may be 
fortunate ~~ to do so in time. 
Out in the edge of the Faubourg des 
Tanneries, close to the Suize and at 
the foot of the slope where the road 
climbs out of the valley and runs off 
in the direction of Bar-sur-Aube and 
Paris, is the other new wonder of 
Chaumont which, perhaps next to the 
Franco-American monument, is es- 
temed by the Chaumontais more 
ly than any other recent embel- 
lishment of their city. It is the 
“Grotte de Notre-Dame de Lourdes,” 
in a little new park called the Parc 
Sainte-Marie. Of course it is not the 
famous shrine of the High Pyrenees 
itself, but so far as appearance goes 
it might as well be, for it is a faithful 
duplicate of the original. As nearly 
as I could ascertain, it has been built 
by some wealthy individual in fulfill- 
ment of a vow that if he lived through 





Monument to Franco-American friend- 
€rected at Chaumont by popular 
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the perils of the war he would estab- 
lish at Chaumont this copy of the mi- 
raculous grotto. 

Though I first saw it at close range, 
a comprehensive view of the grotto and 
of a vast and lovely sweep of land- 
scape besides, is also to be seen from 
the little garden of the Palais de Jus- 
tice, perched high up on a fragment 
of the ramparts of the ancient chateau. 
This spot, always a favorite lookout 
for those who cared for attractive 
views, I visited as formerly by pass- 
ing through several big, semi-dark 
chambers of the Palais, including the 
chamber of the Court of Assizes, and 
finally through a long hall at the end 
of which a door opens on the garden. 
I had been there alone for some time, 
enjoying that peaceful panorama out- 
spread beneath the afternoon, sunshine 
and thinking of those who had some- 
times looked at it with me in times 
past, when I heard the creak of the 
massive door behind me and turned to 
see that an old man, thin and bent, 
had entered the garden. He was irri- 
tated, I at once discovered, because I 
had neglected to ask permission to en- 
ter the garden, and he informed me in 


| abrupt terms that the place was not 


public and that I had no business 
there. I was surprised at this and re- 
plied that I did not know permission 
was necessary, as I used to come down 
during the war, when everybody en- 
tered this garden freely. 


“Yes,” he returned, though less 
gruffly, “during the war. But the war 
is over. We do things differently 
now.” 


There was no use in denying this 


| fact, so I did not but walked with him 
| Slowly toward 


‘Learning the A. B.C.’s of Americanism 


the door, conscious, 
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however, that he was eying me. Pres- 
ently he asked: 

“Were you here in the American 
Army?” 

“Yes,” I replied. “For a long time.” 

“And ome used to come up here to 
look at the view?” 

“Yes. It’s a lovely view.” 

“Yes, it is,” he agreed. Then he 
added, slowly, “Have you looked at it 
all you want to this time?” 

“Oh, yes, thank you,” I returned. 
“I’m quite ready to go.” 

“Because if you want to look some 
more, go ahead.” Contritely, he went 
on, “I am sorry I bothered you.” 

“Why, that’s all right, of course,” 


I answered. “It’s the rule. I’m sorry 
I didn’t ask permission.” 
“You. see,” he summed it up, “I 


didn’t know you were an American 
soldier.” 

At the outer door I offered him some 
small coins, but he refused them al- 
most indignantly and mumbled some- 
thing more about being sorry. As I 
walked down the front steps of the 
Palais I passed a Frenchman with his 
family who had driven up in a car 
while I had been within. They ap- 
proached the old concierge for per- 
mission to enter, but he shook his head 
and informed them that it was “de- 
fendu,” so they turned away again. In 
some ways—yes, in most ways—it is 
still worth while to be an American in 
Chaumont, 


This is the third in a series of arti- 
cles by Mr. Hanson on present-day 
aspects of familiar A. E. F: haunts: 
The fourth article, on Neufchédteau, 
will appear in an early issue of the 


Weekly. 


(Continued from page 9) 
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the teachers. Ask Jimmie and Rosa 
D’Amico, who walk three miles three 
times a week to attend, and have kept 
a one hundred percent attendance rec- 


ord. 

Like everybody else in the class, 
Jimmie and Rosa (don’t think they are 
so young because they are so familiar- 
ly regarded; they’re on the shady side 


|of thirty-five), Jimmie and Rosa are 


studying reading and writing and a 
little history and a little more civics. 
’Rithmetic, they learned in the old 
country. One and one makes two alike 
in Italy and America. Proficiency in 
English will permit them to apply their 


4, Italian arithmetic to American prob- 


lems. Everybody else thinks so. All 
the pupils in Guilford night school face 
economic problems brought about by 
their transplantation. The more they 
learn about the English language and 
—— eustoms, the better off they 
will be. 


The earning of more money, how- 


d ever, is not their only interest in Ameri- 


can education. There are, for instance, 
two pupils who cannot possibly increase 
their earning capacity by learning En- 
glish. These two are John Markovitz 
and Giovanni Cappezoni, of Jugo- 
Slavia and Italy, respectively. Each 
will admit that he has pretty nearly 
reached the economic limits of his pro- 
fession in Guilford. The admission is 
reasonable, too, when you consider that 
these amiable school mates are the ri- 
val cobblers of the town. 

Obviously, the two cobblers are learn- 
ing English talk and American history 
simply because they want to be Ameri- 
cans. They have their first American 
citizenship papers, like the other mem- 
bers of the class, and they are going 
through with the process of naturali- 
zation. America satisfies them; Guil- 
ford satisfies them: the cobbling busi- 
ness satisfies them, even if they are 
hard competitors, But their ignorance 
of American ways and American talk is 
highly unsatisfactory to them both. The 
Legion will help them with their nat- 
uralization, but the education neces~ 
sary to. naturalization may be obtained 
only through study. They are 
enough Americans to sacrifice ully 
half of their leisure to learn more 
about their adopted country. 

George Genossoni, on the other hand, 
is a little too sophisticated to admit 
that his principal reason for wanting to 
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study in- the school is patriotic. He will 
not admit that Mrs. Genossoni, even, 

s to school for that reason. He says 
that the ability to read and write in 
English as well as Italian will help him 
in his business. Mrs. Genossoni goes 
along as a matter of course, evidently. 
But conversation with George will draw 
more reasons from him. For example, 
it is transparent that he is embarrassed 
by the superior educational advantages 
of the children. There are several of 
them, and two of them have been 
through high school, and they are much 
more Americanized than their parents, 
and the knowledge seems to distress the 
parents a little. The parents are sensi- 
ble enough to realize that once a child 
gets to know more than his father and 
mother, that child is worth copying 
after—even by his own father and 
mother. Moreover, Papa Genossoni can- 
not get | is final naturalization papers 
until he is more familiar with the lan- 
guage. So he goes to school and tries 
to convince himself and others that his 
reason for going is purely selfish. 

But he is fooling nobody. He is no- 
toriously generous and patriotic. And 
now that he ard Mamma Genossoni have 
learned something about the language, 
they have decided that the children 
ought to learn a little Italian; educa- 
tion never hurts anybody. So the 
parents are teaching the children Ital- 
jan, not with the idea of making Ital- 
ians out of them, but with the idea of 
making them better Americans by giv- 
ing them more education than they or- 
dinarily would receive. 

Few of these Guilford pupils, by the 
way, are downright illiterate. Most of 
them learned to read and write in the 
old country. But they learned to read 
and write in Polish and Serbian and 
Italian—the majority of them in Ital- 
ian. At least one of them confided to 
the writer that he had some curiosity 
about English literature; he had heard 
that there were some mighty fine books 
in English, and it is hard to get hold of 
books written in Italian if you live in 
Guilford, Connecticut. He is learning. 

The learning is a rather slow proc- 
ess. The instruction is approximately 
what you would expect in the first and 
second grades. Because the pupils have 
adult reasoning powers, however, it is 
possible to combine the study of read- 
ing with the study of history and the 
study of civics. Here’s the way a 
lesson will run: 

“This country is a republic. A re- 
public is a country where the people 
elect their own rulers, and make their 
own laws.” 

Mr. McGuffey and other primer- 
authors will correct me if the quotation 
is in any way inaccurate. Anyhow, it’s 
& good paraphrase of a sentence from 
the ordinary lesson in reading. Most 

the lessons contain definitions of 
American institutions. Once in a while 
a lesson is devoted to the high spots 
of history. Example: 

“George Washington was general of 

American armies when the colonies 
won their independence from England. 
Later he became the first President of 
the United States.” 

uch lessons may sound puerile to the 
educated Americans who read them, but 
they are vitally interesting to the for- 
eign-born citizens of Guilford. More- 
over, the glimpses the pupils are af- 


forded into the history of their adopted 


country give them curiosity. They want | 
to learn more. Half the class has been | 
at the public library about | 
American history. 
Some of the class plan to study English 
reading and American history just as 


asking 
simple books on 


long as they can find teachers. 


Early in this article, there was a_| 
querulous remark about the status of | 
those who attended the Guilford Night | 
Are they pupils or students? 
They have adult capabilities, but the | 
belief has fixed itself on the writer’s | 
mind that they are at heart child-like | 


School. 


grade-school pupils when they attend 
night school. 


same subjects. They may never throw 
paper at the teachers, but they help 
each other out just as little children 
would. 


As when Jimmie D’Amico was at the | 
blackboard. He was asked by the teach- | 


er to pronounce the letters in his own 
name. He made the d and the a and 
the m and the i, but got stumped on ec, 
which he called “chi,” in the Italian 
manner. Every other pupil in the room 
immediately hissed at him, in a stage 
whisper, as if the teacher could not 
hear, “Not chi, Jimmie, but c.” 

The night I went to Guilford one 
Legionnaire was “visiting” the school. 
He was a modest chap and went away, 
after a while. Department Commander 
Edward L. White (who as department 
adjutant helped convince the Guilford 
school committee that the school would 
be a good thing for the town) was 
present, and the pupils seemed greatly 
interested in him, and to regard him 
with considerable respect. Somebody in 
the Legion is forever showing interest 
in the school, and it is no disparage- 
ment to say that the Legion in Guilford 
wants the town soon to take on full fi- 
nancial responsibility for instruction. 
The Legion gave the thing its start, 
but after all, the benefit will be for the 
whole town, and the post has a lot of 
service work to do for veterans. 

The town probably will soon accept 
all the burden. Townspeople are learn- 
ing from their shoemakers and their 
brick-masons and their gardeners that 
the school is a good thing, and that 
some day they will have better shoe- 
makers and brick-masons and gardeners 
as a result of it. There will be a town 
meeting soon. The town may then de- 
cide to take up the Legion’s share of 
the burden. 

But the Legion will always get the 
credit from Jimmie and Rosa D’Amico. 





OUTFIT REUNIONS 











Announcements jor this column must be re- 


ceived three weeks in advance of the events with | 
rned. 


which they are conce 
27TH Enc.—Reunion of Northern Minnesota 


Their conduct is similar 
to that of school children studying the 


section of this outfit at Hibbing, Minn., April 4. | 


Address H. M. Rutherford, P. O. Box 693, 
Hibbing. 

Base Hospirat 34.—Annual reunion and ban- 
quet at Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa., April 4, 7 p. m. Address S. Sanderson, 
1506 Edna St., Philadelphia. 


1st Div. Orricers—Midwestern section’s sec- | 
ond annual dinner at Chicago Athletic Club, | 


April 18. Address Charles S. Lewis, Jr., Room 
604, 844 Rush St., Chicago. 

316TH INF. OFrricers—Annual reunion in At- 
lantic City, N. J., April 18-19. Address F, A. 
Van Dyke, 4047 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

EvacvaTIoN HosprraL 3 (Originally Evac. 
Hosp. 1)—Fourth annual reunion April 25. Ad- 
a a ae Harris, 29 Parkview Terrace, New- 
ark, N. J. 
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Champion X is recog- 
nized the world over as 
the best spark plug for 
Ford Cars and Trucks 
and Fordson Tractors. 


For more than 13 years 
Champion Spark Plugs 
have been standard equip- 
ment on Ford products. 


Champion X has the same 
double-ribbed sillimanite 
core, special electrodes and 
two-piece construction as 
the Champion spark plugs 
that are regular equip- 
ment on Lincoln, Packard, 
Peerless, Rolls-Royce, 
Pierce-Arrow and other 
fine cars. 


Champion X for Fords is 60 
cents. Blue Box for all other cars 
75 cents. (Canadian prices 80 
and 90 cents.) You will know the 
genuine by the double-ribbed core. 


Champion Spark Plug Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Co. of Canada, Led. 
Windsor. 


CHAMPION — 
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The difference 
between them is 
$15,000 a year 


The reason for the difference is just 15 minutes 
a day. Do you know the secret of these magic 
15 minutes that can help a man to think clearly, 


old| the Endowment Fund Campaign began 


talk interestingly, earn more? The secret is t 
in a free book; send for your copy today. 


UP TO a certain point the lives of these two 
men were almost identical—same sort of 
homes, same schools, same start in business. 
Then the difference began. One stopped grow- 
ing. 

The other surprised people, In conversation 
he showed a familiarity with all sorts of inter- 
esting subjects. He talked like a man who had 
traveled widely—though his travels‘had consisted 
largely in the daily trip between his home and 
his office. 

Older men discovered that he thought clearly 
and expressed himself well, They began to rely 
on his judgment. As one of them said: “He 
seems to get a little bigger and sounder every 
month ; you can almost see him grow.” 


What was the secret of his growth? 


It is the secret that many other successful 
Americans have learned. All over this country 
more than 100,000 people—young and old, rich 
and poor—have formed the magic habit of giv- 
ing 15 minutes a day to making their minds 
stronger, bigger and more interesting. 

Does this sound hard? It would be, under 
ordinary circumstances, if one had to do it 
alone; for there are millions of books in the 
world and the average man or woman is at a 
loss where to begin to read them or how to 
read them so as to make a few minutes a day 
count. 

But this task has been made very easy by Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot, who was for forty years Presi- 
dent of Harvard University. From his lifetime 
of reading and study he selected the few really 
great books that trace the progress of civiliza- 
tion; he edited them with notes and reading 
courses so that in even 15 minutes a day any- 
one can get the knowledge and the broad cul- 
ture that are the tools of success in modern life. 

You should know at least something about 


DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 
It is easy to find out. For an interesting little 
book has been published that gives all the facts 
about the Five-Foot Shelf (Harvard Classics), 
and it is yours for the asking. 

This free book is called “Fifteen Minutes a 
Day.” Thousands of people have read it; and 
to thousands it has meant a step forward into a 
vast new world of pleasure and progress. 

You are cordially invited to have a copy of 
this book. It will be sent to you by mail, with- 
out obligation of any kind, Just tear off this 


This is the free book 
which the coupon be- 
low will bring you. 
It will show you how 
much 15 minutes a 
day can mean to you 
in growth and suc- 
cess. 





P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 
By mail, free, send me the little guidebook to 
the most famous books in the world, describing 
Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books (Harvard 
Classics), and containing the plan of reading 
recommended by Dr. Eliot of Harvard. 
Mr. 
Se en ee en a TN 
Miss 
Address 








3201-HCJ-L 
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reason for his specifications. “With a 
bond of that sort, besides the legal 
adoption, we are likely to make a 

deal better parents to the youngsters 
than we otherwise could.” 

He is right. There is a bond be- 
tween a former service man and the 
children of one of his deceased buddies. 
We assured that man that the Legion 
Child Welfare Service would find him 
children answering the description he 
gave if we had to kill a First Division 
man to do it. 

This is only one of a number of in- 
stances which have come to my atten- 
tion of bona fide requests for children 
for adoption into Legion homes, since 


a few weeks ago to bring the subject 
to the attention of Legionnaires who 
happened to attend campaign meetings. 
Before the campaign is concluded we 
shall have hundreds of such requests, 
the outgrowth of campaign meetings 
and campaign publicity. 

Until now, we never have talked 
much about our relief work. We have 
felt that it is one of those things which 
are a privilege to do, but which are not 
to be talked about any more than you 
would enlarge on a discussion of how 
much you love your mother. We have 
talked about it inside the Legion fam- 
ily as ‘a matter of fact; outside, we 
have preferred to keep within the dic- 
tates of good taste by letting our ac- 
tions do the talking. 

Now, however, when we come to 
soliciting people for funds to maintain 
the work, we find that not only out- 
siders but also a very large proportion 
of all Legionnaires actually do not 
realize what we have been doing. The 
average man does not even realize that 
a gap exists between the government 
relief agencies and the man in need of 
relief—much less does he realize that 
the Legion bridges this gap. Certainly 
he does not realize that we have never 
distinguished in this work between our 
own members and any other service 
men. 

We are not asking anything for the 
Legion when we ask for contributions 
to this fund. Rather we are offering 
an opportunity to take part in a service 
which fills a national need, the service 
of relief for men disabled in their war, 
and the orphans of veterans who fought 
for them. 

The Legion’s Rehabilitation Service, 
for example, has an organization built 
up to parallel the Veterans Bureau or- 
ganization, so that it may function 
with the Bureau to the best advantage 
of the disabled. It has maintained 
liaison men, or secretaries, at each dis- 
trict office of the Bureau, to prosecute 
there the claims which were under con- 
sideration in these offices, as well as 
the central office staff it has maintained 
at Washington. 

The American Legion in its success- 
ful effort to serve disabled men and 
orphans of veterans is making this 
effort its principal concern not because 
the whole of the Legion’s duty to 
America and to civilization is embraced 
in these activities; it puts them first 
because the Legion is closest to them. 
By reason of that closeness and special 
knowledge it feels itself possessed of an 


exceptional, almost an unique, capacity 
to do these things. 

Even the average Legionnaire, who 
has not come into direct contact with 
these activities and the often pitiful 
cases with which they deal, wants to 
be shown. But problems of this sort 
are not decreasing; rather they are 
increasing, until today we have reached 
new peaks in hospitalization of the two 
largest classes of patients, tuberculous 
and mental. He will, if he remains an 
active member of the Legion, inevita- 
bly be brought into direct contact with 
these cases, for there are more of them 
all of the time. 

The time will come, and soon, when 
every post in The American Legion 
will have a real service officer charged 
with the direction of efforts by the post 
and its members in aid of disabled men 
and veterans’ orphans. There will be 
need for it even in places for which 
there is no such need today. We can- 
not continue to be satisfied with get- 
ting these men, broken in war, out of 
hospital and in employment. We must 
help them return to a normal condi- 
tion of soul and mind and body, before 
we consider any such job as completed. 
Men who have been through the kind 
of hell that many of these disabled men 
have encountered need the kind of help 
which only human contact can give. 
And, not far in the future, part of the 
duties of the full-time paid workers of 
our Rehabilitation service will be to in- 
struct these post service officers, and 
help them connect up with the work 
their posts wish them to do. Even 
where there are no disabled men, or 
orphans in a locality, the post can take 
under its wing such cases from terri- 
tories less fortunate. 


I HAVE said that many of our good 
Legionnaires even do not know the 
needs because they have lacked the con- 
tact. And these are the men who want 
to be shown—and are entitled to be 
shown—why the Endowment Fund is a 
necessity. They would know it was 
a necessity if they came into contact 
with.even a normal’s day’s work for 
any district rehabilitation committee 
chairman. 

For instance, there is one_man I 
happen to know of today. He is in 
hospital, with something ailing his 
spine. Within a year or two he will 
die, so they tell me, and there is no 
known way to save him. 

The Legion proved up the fact that 
this man had incurred his disability in 
the service. It got him admitted to 
hospital, and under the provisions of 
the law he thereupon became entitl 
to compensation. This compensation 
is all that keeps his old mother alive; 
she was absolutely dependent on him. 

He was reluctant to go to the hos- 
pital in the first place. He was re- 
luctant to accept the compensation 
money, for, as he said, “I simply did my 
duty and it’s nobody else’s fault I got 
hurt.” The only way he was prevaliet 
upon to accept was because of his 
mother’s distressing need. The district 
chairman, pending the arrival of the 
man’s first pay check, advanced him 
twenty-five dollars which he sent his 
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Florida’s Oldest First Mortgage Bond House 





Would You Like to 







Clip 73% 


Coupons? 


Only people who own good 
bonds know the thrill and sat- 
isfaction that comes from cash- 
ing coupons regularly. The sys- 
tematic coupon clipper usually 
gets far ahead of the get-rich- 
quick speculator. 

Invest in Miller First Mortgage Bonds and get 
7%4% on your money, the same as other inves- 
tors all over the United States are doing, with 
never a dollar’s loss or a day’s ogg Mail the 
coupon today for free story, ‘Mr. Peters Tells 
How to Invest.” 


corr me 


! G. L. Miller Bond & Mortgage Company , 
707 Miller Building Miami, Florida 
Please send me, without obligation, the free story» | 
“Mr. Peters Tells How to Invest,” with circular de- I 
scribing a Miller First Mortgage Bond issue paying 
7%%&. 1 am looking for a good investment for$.... . . 
maturing in about,...years. (These dlanks need not | 
| be filled in, but the information helps us to give you 
personal service.) 


Name... 


Address .... 
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MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


You can earn good money at home in your spare time 
making show cards for us. No canvassing or soliciting. 
We show you how by our new simple instructograph 
method. We supply both men and women with work at 
home no matter where you live and pay you cash for all 
work completed each week. Full particulars and book- 
let free. Write today. 


AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LIMITED 
179 Adams Building, Toronto, Canada 
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our daily lives, and which governs the 
world. Almost all of us believe in 
some First Cause—a God dispensing 
justice, rewarding virtue, punishing 
vice, impersonally and according to an 
| unchanging and wholly beneficent law. 
Where so many men believe, there must 
be at least some degree of truth. 

The physical echoes of the World 
War have scarcely died away, its 
shocks to our minds and spirits have 
left us still shaking. In conventional 
words, if there is a4 God as we be- 
lieve, He made war or consented to its 
making just as He ended it or allowed 
it to end. Men who think much upon 
these subjects, and without prejudice, 
believe that whatever happens in the 
world has a good reason behind it, and 
that one of the phases of the universal 
law is that men are allowed within the 
limits of that law a very considerable 
freedom of action. In short, in the 
overwhelming majority of cases a man 
can make himself a good man or a bad 
man, make himself weak or make him- 
self strong as he chooses. 

“What,” do you ask, “is the applica- 
tion of this to The American Legion 
Endowment Fund?” The answer seems 
to me clear. 

The World War took a great deal 
out of the world: Men’s lives; lives of 
defenseless women and helpless chil- 
| dren; it took health; it distorted 
}normal bodies into vessels of agony; 
| it burned and blew up and sunk tens of 
| billions of dollars’ worth of property. 

For all this there must be some com- 
pensation. In the long run, if our be- 
| lief in the universal law is right, there 
|must be full compensation, and to 
| spare. But that compensation is not 
| going to come to the world unless the 
|men who are left in it do their share 
| to bring it to the world. 
| Does it not seem reasonable that 
| those men who have been closest to the 
|eenter of that cataclysm which we call 
| war should have both an intellectual 
|and an intuitive grasp of its meaning 
beyond that of other men? And that 

their vision of the way which leads 
to a better America and a better world 
|is the clearer because the shocks of 
war have shaken them down a little 





|closer to the bedrock of truth? 


You might have some difficulty in 
proving this to some men who had not 
been a part of the war. But there will 
be no difficulty in making it plain to 
one with war experience. 

Making up to the world what it lost 
through the World War is one of the 
things The American Legion lives for. 
To lessen the pain of the man to whom 
war brought pain, to care for the or- 
phan of the man who lost his life 
through the war, to give the man who 
by wounds or disease was shifted from 
the normal every chance to get back to 
health and happiness—these are some 
of the things, simple things, to be iden- 
tified as lessening the losses of the war. 

Compensations of other sorts: read- 
ing the lessons of war so that they 
shall make us wish to, and teach us 
how to, avoid other wars; knowledge 
of better ways of life as to clean liv- 
ing and and right thinking, first always 
for ourselves and then for those we 
contact with; and a myriad of other 
efforts which we can make to strike a 
balance with the war’s entries on the 
red side—these are within our reach 
and can be done, 
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All of this is based upon the funda- 
mental proposition that men who 
served together in a military force in 
war can be bound together in a frater- 
nity stronger than any other experience 
creates; that all men at heart and for 
the most part want to be good and de 
good. To succeed in this they must be 
joined together to act as a unit. 
Never since the world of man began 
has there been such an opportunity af- 
forded any men as is now in the grasp 
of ‘the men of The American Legion. 
They are citizens of a nation which 
has the moral, spiritual, the physical 
power to dominate the world for the 
good of that world. (And, mark you, 
when I say ‘dominate,’ I do not mean 
by force of arms, but by virtue of 
moral precept, example and rightness.) 
And The American Legion, holding 
to its creed, standing for God and 
country, thinking for God and country, 
and working for God and country, is 
the power within that nation which can 
shape its course for every righteous end 
wherever it will. This is no dream, no 
figment of the imagination. It is the 
cold, clear truth. Even one million Le- 
gionnaires could do it. But there will 
soon be two million Legionnaires, and 
more. The chances of success, of 
course, increase as the numbers grow. 


ITHIN the last two months, I 

have taken a message of this 
sort from one end of this country to 
the other. I have been frankly advo- 
cating the Endowment Fund, and noth- 
ing else has had much attention from 
me. 

But everywhere I have taken this 
message—be it to Birmingham, or to 
New York, Chicago, or Salt Lake City, 
everywhere—I have seen eyes gleam, 
faces light, and from the lips of thou- 
sands of Legionnaires and other citi- 
zens representing the best in our coun- 
try have heard this is what the coun- 
try wants, what the Legion wants, 
what every one of us wants. 

I’ll say to you that this is what we 
shall all get. We are embarked on a 
campaign which i@ a sacred duty. As 
this is written, several States have 
made and exceeded their quotas. 
Every other State is going to do just 
as well. 

The Legion has made a record for it- 
self of getting what it sets out to get. 
I have no reason to change my opinion 
that we shall get this Endowment Fund 
rolled up in a hurry. 

But we shall not do it by wishing 
for it. We shall do it by every active 
Legionnaire putting his shoulder to the 
wheel, and pushing. He must give to 
his own limit, and get others to do the 
same thing. 

Then we cannot fail. 





LEGION RADIO 











Brief announcements of radio programs to be 
broadcast b1 Legion posts will be published in 
this column. Notices of proposed programs 
should be sent to the Weekly ut least four weeks 
in advance of date of broadcasting. Be sure 
to give the wave length. 


Roy L. Chopek Post of The American Legion and 
its Auxiliary Unit will broadcast from Station 
WSUI, University of Iowa, Iowa City (483.6 
meters) from 7:30 p. m. to 9, Saturday, April 
11. 
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_ The deaths of Legion members are chronicled 
in this column. In order that it may be com- | 
plete, post commanders are asked to designate | 
an official or member to notify the Weekly of all | 
deaths. Please give name, age, military record. 


ALFRED H. ArTHuR, Harwood Post, Joliet, Ill. 
D. Feb. 26 at Denver, Col., aged 29. Served in 
Signal Corps. 

CaRL H. Baum. Harrison Township Port, Na- 
trona, Pa. D. Feb. 20. Served with Co. G, 2nd 
Eng., 2nd Div. 

Mason BEAN, Roscoe Enloe Post, Jefferson 
City, Mo. D. Feb. 1, aged 28. Served in Co. C, 
65th Eng. 

Sane C. CAMERON, Arlington (Mass.) Post. 
D. Mar. 4, aged 30. Served with Med. Det., Ft. 
Williams, Me. 

Homer B. CHRISTMAN, Monroe Post, Woods- 
field, O. D. Jan. 10, aged 31. Served with Co. 
C. 336th M. G. Bn. 

NELSON CLINE, New Matamoras (O.) Post. D. 
Feb. 24, aged 35. Served in Co. D, 334th Inf., 
84th Div. 

A. E. Coxcorp, Square Post, Chicago, Ill. D. 
Jan. 26. Capt., Ordnance Sec., R. 

Perry H. DANiELs, El Paso (Tex.) Post. D. 
Jan. 17. Served in Army. 

ARTHUR er. Harrison Township Post, Na- 
trona, Pa. D. Jan. 31. Served at Camp Humph- 
reys, Va. 

P. J. HANLON, Vallejo, (Cal.) Post. D. at San 
Francisco, Feb. 18. Lieut. in Navy. 

Ear Hiatt, Moline (Ill.) Post. D. Mar. 5. 

Dean W. JENNINGS, Catskill (N. Y.) Post. D. 
Jan. 25, aged 41. Served at Camp Sevier, S. C., 
Base Hosp. 

G. A.. Kempr, Frederick A. MacKenzie Post, 
Bayonne, N. J. D. Aug. 23. Served in A. E. F. 
—s Kreret, Harweod Post, Joliet, Ill. D. 

ar. 3. 

RusseE_Lt H. . ~~ Old Glory Naval Post, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Dec, Served in Navy. 

Evan L. LAMB, OS ome Balterd Fest, Waupaca, 
=. D. Dec. 19. Served with Co. B, 30th M. G 

n 

JaMes L. LutHer, El Paso (Tex.) Post. D. 
Dee. 26. Served in Army. 

THoMAS P. MArTIN, Raymond Batter Post, 
New Richmond, Wis. D. Feb. 15. Served in| 
S. A. T. C. at Chicago. R 

Earte C. McDovuc.e, Riddle Post, Sturgis, Ky. 
D. Feb. 12, aged 27. Served in Co. G, 113th 
Ammn. Tr. 

H. W. Mutts, Merigold (Miss.) Post. D. | 
Feb. 17, aged 41. Served with Co. C, 46th Eng. | 

PauL Murray, Cecil W. Fogg Post, Hyde 
Park, Mass. D. Jan. 8 aged 28. Served in| 


rmy. 
Wituam L. Nance, William M. Batjer Post, 
Rogers, Ark. D. Feb. 20. Served in A. E. F. 
CLARENCE NEWMAN, Victory Post, Shelbyville, 
Ind. D. Jan. 8. Served with Co. A, 129th Eng. | 
ALBert Nrxson, 302d Engineers Post, New 
York City. D. Nov. 14. Served with Co. A, 302d 


Eng. 

Henry W. Norpe.t, Downing (Wis.) Post. D. 
Feb. 7, aged 33. Served in Hq. Co., 130th Inf. 

A. NoweEINn, Jesse t. Post, Liberty Hill, 
Tex. D. Feb. 19, aged 59. 1st Lieut., M. R. C., 
at Base Hospital, od Tex, 

THOMAS oo. Vallejo (Cal.) Post. D. Jan. 
1. Served in U. M. C. 

CHARLES G. aE, K. T. Crossen Post, Ath- 
Served with Btty. B, 136th 





Jeremtan J. O’Netzt, Lowell (Mass.) Post. D. 
at U. S. Veterans Bureau Hosp., Boston, March 
5, aged 32. Served in U. S. M. C. 

ArtTHuR E. Oornovupt, Truman C. Tobey Post, 
Walton, N. Y. D. Feb. 18. Served with 1st 
Pioneer Inf. 

Tuomas F, O’Sutiivan, Lowell (Mass.) Post. 
D. Feb. 25, aged 35. Served in Navy. 

Anprew S. ProxopovitcH, Raymond Henry 
Post, Olyphant, Pa. D. Feb. 23. Served in Navy. 
CHARLES RAITHEL, Roscoe Enloe Post, Jeffer- 
-” City, Mo. D. Feb. 18, aged 29. Served in 
M. C., Jefferson Barracks. Mo. 

RicHarp W. RicHarps, Albert J. Hamilton 
Post, Bellingham, Wash. Killed in train acci- 
dent, Feb. 18, aged 38. Served with 3lst Eng. 
Apert Rit, Philip R. Colebank Post, Cincin- 
nati, O. D. Feb 1, aged 28. Served in F. A. 
JosePH SARTORELLI, Harwood Post, Joliet. Iil. 
Killed Mar. 11. Served with Co. H, 147th Inf. 


Low Cost Trips to 


FRANCE 


Get the facts Now 


ETERANS! Here’s your 

chance to have the vacation 
of a lifetime at amazingly low 
cost. United States Lines’ ‘‘all 
expense’’ tours to France and 
the battlefields range from $220 
to $300 and are from 23 to 40 days 
in duration. The cost includes 
round trip steamship fares on 
the Leviathan, George Wash- 
ington or President Roosevelt 
in improved and exclusive tour- 
ist third class accommodations; 
also train and bus fares, all 
meals and good hotel accom- 
modations while abroad and a 
3-day tour of the battlefields. 


Write today for illustrated 
literature and full information 
about Veterans Tours to France, 
Get all [the [facts. Make your 
reservations early. 


United States Lines 


45 Broadway New York City 
Agencies in all principal cities 
Managing Operators for 
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JUST OUT 
Now layention— Marvelous Quickedge 


Sharpener. Needed inevery pome. 

Setlecn's t. Sharpensany iaite or shears inten 

seconds. Just ‘put knife in slot — — tarn crank—sharp- 

ens both sides at once. We want men and women 
in every county. Profits first day. 


S90 A WEEK 


No Experience Necessary— 

200% Profit. This means $15 a 
day up to $7500 a year to agent 
be no gg tae 7 ; Cc. oA eee | 








FORD Own Owner's 
Look Here. 


Every Ford owner looks when 
you show him how a 


NEW-RODE 
WATER PUMP 
for FORDS 


forces a big stream of water so fast it ends over- 
heating, prevents freezing, makes engine work bet- 
ter, saves oil, reduces —S ——— are making 


BIG MONEY ina Pompe at i Potenine few minutes 


Get agency, equip your ear, li 
= 
quic cash. ‘Keep ig share for your swage, Exc 


apna zwhere, Weis sew 
SPRING CO. 22¢horin, omy Street 





CHRISTIAN SCHOELKOPF, Howard Gardner Post, 
Tyrone, Pa. . Feb. 12, aged 32, at Receiving 
Hosp., Detroit, Mich. Served at Camp Lee, Va. 
HARRY =s Hurst-Turner Post, Stateae 
ville, N. C. e Feb. 18, aged 29. Served with 


115th M. G. 
Pau, L. Commemorative Post, 
Feb. 18, aged 26. Served with 
Co. M, 166th Inf., 42d Div. 


JOHN SvENSON, Old Glory Naval Post, Brook- 
lyn. N. Y. 0. Jan 8. Served in Navy. 


SHOSKER, 








| AMERICAN WATCH PANTS CO., 6 W. Randelp. St., Dept. 782, Chicege 








C. A. VELLASARES, Vallejo (Cal.) Post. D. Feb. 
4. Served with 40th Div. 
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Bursts and Duds 


Payment is made for material for this department. 
ied by st Address American Legion Weekly, Indianapolis, Ind. 


ped envelope. 





when 


Another One on Them 


A braw Scotsman was visiting Niagara 
Falls in the company of an American 
friend. As they watched the great rush of 
water, the latter said: — 

“There’s a story that if you throw a pen- 
ny into the falls, it will bring you luck.’ 

“Is thot so?” inquired the Scot. He 
considered a moment, and then asked hope- 
fully: “Ha’ ye a bit o’ string? 


What About This? 
[Ad in the Portland Oregonian] 
FOR SALE—Child’s bed, excellent con- 
dition, or will exchange for good baby. 


Misunderstood 


The Thirty-second Division was having 
its reunion at Milwaukee, when an ex- 
soldat approached the clerk at the Antlers 
Hotel and asked for a room. 

“Have you a reservation?” inquired the 
clerk. 

The former buck turned to his buddy 
with an injured air. 

“Hell!” he ejac- 
ulated. “He thinks 
I’m an Indian!” 


Surplus Energy 


“Whaffo’ yuh sit 
dere an’ twiddle yo’ 
thumbs?” demand- 
ed Liza angrily. 

“Golly!” ejac- 
ulated her spouse, 


turning as pale as 
was possible for 
him. “Dat am 


waste motion, sho’ 
"nuff !” 


Such Is Life 


A village doctor, 
summoned out of 
bed at an unseason- 
able hour and not 
in the best of 
humor, was just 
entering the home of his patient, when a 
_ passerby accosted him conversation- 
ally : 

“Somebody sick in there, doc?” 

“Oh, no, indeed,” replied the 
“I’m just going in to give him 
lesson.” 


hysician. 
is music 


Limericks 


The gnaw of a gnat and the gnashing 

Of its teeth as they come down a-crashing 
Make me gnervous and gnumb, 
So I lose my aplomb 

And I’m gnot gnear so gnifty and dashing. 


Old Tighttwad complained of the cold; 
To go South meant to part with some gold. 
He died. Where he went 
Didn’t cost him a cent, 
Ané it’s hotter than Fla., I am told. 


My principal business career 
Is to write silly pomes like this here. 
When they publish the facts 
About who pays the tax 
It is likely my name won’t appear. 
—George I. Sullivan. 


Playing Safe 


Gertrude: “Are you married?” 
Theodore: “I am sorry to say I am not, 
thank goodness !” 


Uncontradicted 


{Ad in the Lansing (Mich.) Capital] 
It becomes our sincere and genuine pleas- 
ure to announce that we—Charles W. Bell, 


Unavailable manuscript returned only 


and Leo L. Kelly—of the firm of Bell & 
Kelly, have acquired the monument busi- 
ness at 110 East Washtenaw Street. . . 
We have hundreds of satisfied customers. 


Universal Custom 


“What are you hollering for?’ demand- 
ed the brutal dentist. “I didn’t hurt you.” 
“Of course not,” agreed the sarcastic pa- 
tient, wiping the cold perspiration from his 


brow. “I’ve just got a silly habit of yelling- 


whenever I visit dentists.” 


I. D. R. (Condensed) 


Snap into it, ya bloomin’ fool! 

Ya think ya still in grammar school? 

Act like you wasn’t quite so dumb! 

Do up that shirt! Spit out that gum! 

Come to attention, what I mean! 

Pull in ya gut! Don’t move ya bean! 

An’ wipe that smile off from ya face! 

You’re sure a credit to the race! 

Lookut that beard—when ja shave last? 

Now, double time, an’ make it fast! 
Leo W. Bowker. 











“‘Why can’t you play solitaire the way that fellow in the next bed does?” 
“Oh, they took the cards away from me. The doc always watches you play, 
and he caught me cheating.” 


The Steadfast Heart 


I had a plot, a wondrous plot, 
Complete to names and places, 
But in dramatic form ’twas not 
At all the ace of aces. 
I tried it as a novelette, 
With thrills up to the muzzle. 
That failed; but I shall use it yet 
To make a crossword puzzle. 
—John Culnan 


Here They Are Again 


Pat: “I wrote O’Leary in char-rge o’ 
gin’ral delivery today.” 

Mike: “But are ye sure he'll git it?” 

Pat: “Ah, but I mailed it be special de- 
livery to make sure.” 


The West Begins 


The West begins where Sal and Sue 
Shake hands with only Len and Lou; 
Where John and Mary, Pete and Maud, 
Are friends of Jim and Hank and Claud; 
Where Sid and Dick and Mike and Fred 
Are pals of Al and Jack and Red; 
Where last names may appear on checks, 
But otherwise are total wrecks. 

—George A. Wright. 


And Knock Louder 


“Yes,” announced the bore, “I’ve had 
three operations, and many times I’ve been 
at death’s door.” 

“Well, cheer up,” counseled the bored. 
“He may be at home next time.” 
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A Travelog 


The weather was lovely in Nice; 

In Rome there was quiet and pice; 
In giddy Paris 
There was plenty to sis, 

And I’m now sitting pretty in one 


Outa Luck 


“Let me write you a big accident insur- 
ance policy,” urged the persistent salesman, 
“You may need—” 

“Shut up!” yelled the pestered business 
man. “I’ve got so much insurance now 
that it makes me jealous every time I read 
about a funeral.” 


. . 





Grandpa’s Rating 


“That clock is very old—it’s a grand- 
father’s clock,” she informed him, as she 
showed him over the house. 

“That isn’t a grandfather’s clock; it's a 
euckoo clock,” he contradicted. 

“We-e-ell,” she hesitated, 
know grandfather like I did. 


Bad Habit 


A small girl who had just started to 
school came home- very indignant. 

“Mamma,” she spluttered, “when I was 
coming home from school, Teddy Mason 
runned right up and kissed me.” 

“My, my!” ex- 
claimed her mother, 
endeavoring to keep 
a straight face, 
“and what did you 
do, dear?” 

“T slapped him. 
I’m going to break 
him of that!” 


Keep Out 


“T saw a quaran- 
tine sign on your 
house this morning. 
Who’s sick?” 
ah “Nobody. Pop's 
got a new cross- 
word puzzle book 
and doesn’t want 
to be interrupted.” 


Two of a Kind 


The genial but 
overdue boarder 
came downstairs. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Monahan,” he 
called out cheerily. “Did you ever see any- 
thing so unsettled as the weather we are 
having these days?” 

“Well, there’s your board bill,”’ the land- 
lady informed him pointedly. 


Radi-Ode 


While tuning in, up in the attic. 
I heard a quaint air operatic; 
But my girl came along 
And I missed half the song— 
She made me so blooming X-static. 


—J, 


“you didn't 


” 


- 


Limericks, Front ’n’ Center 


A rich man once bought him a yacht. 
Though the price set him back quite a lacht, 
He remarked; “I should worry, 
For I’m going to hurry 
To Bermuda, and there get half-shacht.” 


* * * ” 


A fellow whose conscience was hurtin’ 
Saw a shadow one night on a curtain. 
Then he yelled; “Holy cat! 
I'll tell the world that 
There’s others ’sides me that’s a-flirtin’. 


* ¢+ * * 


He called her a dear little spiff, | 

And asked if she’d be his own wiff. 
She said: “I’m married, mister, 
But take my twin sister.” 

Replied he: “Oh, hell, what’s the ane 


—I. 
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ASTER, 1918. That is the title which Mr. Stoops himself 

has chosen for his cover design on this issue of the 
Weekly. We who remember 1918 as the most vivid moment 
of our lives recall that Easter of that year was not a partic- 
ularly enjoyable period. The great German offensive of 
March was too fresh in every memory, and over us all hung 
the portent of greater lunges to come. There was a single 
ray of hope: America. But would she arrive in time? How 
much longer could France and Britain and Belgium hold out 
against the tremendous assaults against them—assaults made 
possible by the defection of Russia and the resultant shifting 
of great masses of German troops to the Western Front? 


* & & 


saxophone in the privacy of his father’s barn, and then adds» 
the following word picture of his own: “I desire to con- 
gratulate you on the excellent cover design by Charles Ryan. 
It struck me as particularly funny due to a recent and fre- 
quent occurrence in my own house, the title of which might 
be “The House of Silence.” Picture, if you can, a healthy 
individual about thirty-eight years old, about five feet ten 
inches high, 165 pounds, former machinist’s mate first class, 
U. S. N. R. F., who incidentally has been a snare drummer 
for about twenty years and who turns out on Memorial Day 
in his old gob uniform with a Legion band, with an old 
fashioned seventeen-inch drum which saw service in the 

Mexican and Civil Wars— 





n Mr. Stoops’s picture 

America is arriving. The 
message of that Easter of 
1918 was the message of the 
resurrection of liberty. But 
the way lay through crosses. 
There are three in Mr. 
Stoops’s painting. One is the 
roadside shrine in the back- 
ground so familiar to any- 
one who was in the A. E. F., 
with the fresh Yankee bat- 
talions marching by it in 
somber outline. One marks M 
the grave of a poilu fallen 
in action—not so long be- 
fore, probably, because the 
flowers have not yet begun 
to envelop the rude mound 
beneath which he lies. One 
—and the principal one in “05* 
Mr. Stoops’s composition— 
is formed by the American 
soldier who stands over the 
grave. 
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HAT is in his mind? 
What is he thinking 
as he stands there? And 
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a real old timer with the 
U. S. coat of arms on the 
side. Picture this gob in 
blues, leggins and 
white hat, hat over one eye 
sea-going style, trousers 
down over tops of leggins 
—you've seen the type, uni- 
form right up to snuff, snug 
fitting. tailor made. Scene, 
the dining room after the 
supper dishes have been 
cleared away. Picture of 
aforesaid gob, with drum 
strung from shoulder ready 
to play, framed on wall. 
Bob, a healthy, red-headed, 
10 freckled lad of nine at table. 
Next to him Jim, aged five, 
a towheaded kid, each with 
12 drum sticks. As the young- 
% est is too small, Dad holds 
his little hands in his big 
ones, and all three are learn- 
‘daddy-mammy’ 
or roll and their 2/4 and 
6/8 drum-corps beats so that 
they can follow in_ their 
Daddy’s footsteps and some 
day in the not too far distant 
future also turn out on 
Memorial Day—perhaps in 








what had become of him 
seven months later? Was 
he laid beneath another cross—somewhere between the Marne 
and the Vesle, somewhere in the mist-shrouded meadows of 
the Meuse valley or in the tangled fastnesses of the Argonne? 
Did he come out alive, perhaps, but bearing marks of his 
valor on body or mind which can never be erased? Lying 
in a hospital bed, do his thoughts ever revert to that spring 
day in 1918 when he dropped out of ranks to look at this, 
perhaps the first roadside grave he had seen, and to wonder 
in the flash of a second what the coming months had in 
store for him, and how great a price might be exacted of 
him to make the world’s dream of liberty and peace come 
true? 
* ak * 


PEAKING of cover designs, Frank L. Wadsworth, Past 
Commander of Milton L. Lewis Post of Rochester, New 
York, pays a compliment to Charles Ryan’s cover on the 
March 20th Weekly, depicting a youth practising on a 


the same outfit with Dad. 
Meanwhile, Mother looks in from the kitchen occasionally 
(she is doing the dishes) with a distracted expression on 
her face, and sarcastically remarks: ‘The House of Silence,’ 
If your artist can get this, with three pairs of sticks going 
at once on a hard-wood table, tell him to go to it.” 


- te * 


IRTUE is at least a certain percentage of its own re- 

ward. Contributions to The American Legion Endow- 
ment Fund may be deducted by income-tax payers in com- 
puting their incomes. Don’t take our word for it—National 
Headquarters has it on the authority of David H. Blair, 
United States Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


% * ~ 


N ExT week the Weekly and the rest of the country will 
observe the 150th anniversary of the Battle of Lex- 
ington and Concord. 
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The Disaster that Found 
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T WAS going to rain in Murphys- 


boro. The fifteen thousand per- 
sons who lived in the southern 
Illinois town knew that. They 
sensed an oncoming storm in_ the 
smothering stillness which seemed to 
settle down from the dull gray sky. 
The children in their seats at school 
knew it was going to rain. The moth- 
ers of the school children were going 
from room to room in their homes, clos- 
ing windows. They were wondering if 
it would rain before school let out. 
It was getting close to three o’clock. 
It was certainly going to rain in 


Murphysboro. Every minute the air 
became more stifling. A pale yellow 
light touched the gloom above the 
housetops. Above .the hills to the 
southwest loomed a bank of dark 
clouds. It seemed to cast a shadow. 


Against that cloud the lightning flared 


—an angry snakestongue of flame. 
Thunder crashed. It was going to 


rain, and it looked as if it would blow, 
too. 
R. Z. Gill, Jr., Commander of Paul 
Stout Post of The American Legion in 
Murphysboro, worked impatiently over 
a drawing board in his architect’s of- 
fice while his skylight windows dark- 
ened. A bad day for blue prints—no 


By JOHN J. PHILIPS 


sun, and the prints for that set of 
house plans would have to wait. “Never 
knew it to get so dark in the daytime— 
I wonder—” 

Commander Gill’s silent speculation 
did not go forward. As he held his 
ruling pen poised above his trestle- 
board, the deathly stillness without 
suddenly became thunderous sound. 
The roar of a thousand waterfalls, the 
hissing of a thousand locomotives 
blowing off steam, a horrible sound of 
rending, tearing and splintering—all 
these in a deafening crescendo as the 
architect’s office shook and the electric 
lights snapped off, leaving the room in 
darkness. Instantly every window 
crashed inward with showers of broken 
glass, and a swirling torrent of debris- 
laden air and vapor surrounded the 
dazed architect. 

For several minutes that seemed like 
hours Commander Gill waited for 
death. As the-roar subsided into the 
high whine of wind, Gill stumbled down 
a stairway te Walnut Street, where 
five minutes before hundreds of per- 
sons had been going placidly about 
their day’s business. He saw — that 
street now choked with fallen trees and 
the piled tops of wrecked. buildings, 
and looking westward, he glimpsed as 





the Legion relief 
tent which West 
Frankfort (Illi- 
nois) Post put up 
immediately after 
the tornado of 
March 18th, Post 
Commander Steve 
Hutchins learns 
from two band- 
aged storm victims 
where they want 
Sibley stoves, cots, 
blankets and food 
delivered. The 
Legion labelon the 
car shown in the 
inset guaranteed 
quick delivery of 
supplies in the 
stricken area 











far as his eye reached wreckage that 


ruined §shell- 


reminded him of the 
through 


wrecked towns of France 
which he had marched with his En- 
company. A_ tornado had 


gineers 
swept Murphysboro, and it looked as 
if all the city had been destroyed. 
Gill’s first thought was of his own 
home. Through a labyrinth of up- 
rooted trees which clogged the streets, 
threading his way among piles of tim- 
bers and twisted housetops, he came 
gasping to his own house at last and 
found that it still stood, miraculously 
intact in the midst of houses which 
had been crushed to kindling wood. 
His wife and baby safe, Gill’s next 
thought was of his city—and of the Le- 
gion’s duty. He sped back toward the 
business center, to the clubhouge of 
Paul Stout Post, just off WaMmut Street, 
a block from the city hall. 3 
Legionnaires were already gathering 
at the clubhouse. A rapid survey re- 
vealed that the tornado had ploughed 
its way through three-fourths of the 
city. The zone of destruction ended 
not far east of the clubhouse and the 
wreckage was thickest as one looked 
westward and to the north. Here, 
along twelve miles of streets, almost 
every house was torn from its founda- 
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Here, in the heart of the 
tornado-razed town of Grif- 
fin, Indiana, is all that was 
left of the home of Roy Ol- 
ler, formerly of the 558th 
Motor Transport Corps, 
while Oller, who never had 
a chance to be a hero in the 
war, lay dead as a hero of 
the storm. Oller gave his 
life trying to save the chil- 
dren he was driving home 
from the school whose ruins 
appear in the background. 
His brother, James G. Oller, 
also a service man, is shown 
inspecting the dead hero’s 
Federal Adjusted Compen- 
sation Certificateon the spot 
where it was found in the 
ruins. The certificate, which 
had come by mail only a few 
days before the storm, is a 
godsend to the widowed 
mother of the man who died 


tions and twisted into fantastic wreck- 
age covering lots and streets alike. A 
half dozen shattered school buildings 
stood in this section. 

Smoke blew out of the wreckage, 
testifying sickeningly to the new peril 
of fire which stalked after the tornado, 
and in the ruins, Gill and his band of 
Legionnaires knew, lay the dead and 
dying. Fire engines thundered out 
from engine houses to halt helplessly 
in front of the barriers of trees and 
piled timbers. 

At that moment, Gill and his Le- 
gionnaires were the first unit of an 
American Legion army which sprang 
into action in the wake of a tornado 
which, on March cighteenth, harrowed 
a path of death and _ destruction 
through Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky and Tennessee—a tornado 
which killed more than eight hundred 
persons and injured more than three 
thousand in the course of a few hours 
on a path covering several hundreds 
of miles. While the Murphysboro Le- 
gionnaires were leaping into the task 
of rescue and relief, the tornado was 
Sweeping on its way northeastward 
toward a string of other doomed 
towns, in which American Legion posts 
later were to render succor, true to the 














Legion’s code of first in disaster—first 
to bring help and relief. 

Murphysboro, everyone was to know 
later, was hardest hit by the tornado. 
As Gill and his comrades rushed toward 
the destroyed homes and schoolhouses 





more than 200 persons were lying dead 
or dying in the ruins. 

The Legion’s first big task was to 
clear the roads for the fire engines, 
so that those who had been maimed 
and trapped in the wreckage might not 
be burned to death. As Commander 
Gill assigned his comrades to take dif- 
ferent routes in the task of pushing 
aside the fallen trees and collapsed 
houses so that the engines might pass, 
he met Gus Blair, mayor of Murphy: 
boro. 

“The chief of police is missing, and 
he may have been killed,” the mayor 
said. “Gill, I name you chief of 
police.” 

Mayor Blair hastily wrote out a 
commission, using the back of an old 
letter. “You have full power,” he told 
Gill. “You and your boys can help 
save the town right now. It looks as 
if the fire is spreading out toward the 
park and over by the railroad shops.” 

Block by block, the Legionnaires and 
the volunteers who sprang up on every 
side cleared away the wreckage, while 
the firemen went ahead with emergency 
apparatus to hunt out the blazes which 
were smoldering in scores of houses. 

Meanwhile, Legionnaires were has- 
tening to the coal mines north of Mur- 

physboro, driving au- 
tomobiles at breakneck 
speed over almost im- 
passable roads. They 
loaded their cars with 
dynamite and, heed- 
less of danger, drove 
back to the city with 
wide-open __ throttles. 
Detouring to avoid the 
(Continued on page 18) 


One of the numerous 
Legion relief centers in 
Murphysboro—the field 
kitchen set upin the ruined 
city by Williamson Post 
of Marion, Illinois, whose 
banner is shown flying at 
the left of the photograph. 
The Marion Legionnaires 
transported their kitchen 
thirty miles on a railroad 
handcar to help feed the 
homeless victims of the 
tornado 
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T he 
Big 
Town 


Way 


If There Are 500 or 
More Folks in Your 
Community, You Can 
Get Some Good En- 
dowment Campaign 
Ideas From Chicago 


By ARTHUR VAN 
VLISSINGEN, JR. 


F you wanted to avoid buying Lib- 

erty Bonds in Chicago during the 

five war-time campaigns, the only 

safe place for you was down cellar 
under the winter’s supply of potatoes. 
Some forty-odd thousands of workers 
used to ring doorbells and pound on 
doors, used to canvass corporation 
presidents and talk to the workmen, 
used to stand on street-corners and lurk 
in hotel lobbies. They were every- 
where; they had all the pep in the 
world. And when you read the totals 
of Chicago’s subscriptions to the various 
Liberty Loans, you are inclined to be- 
lieve that they got almost 


all of the money in the 
world, too. All told, they 
took several billions of 


Chicago money for 
war uses, and they 
did it so efficiently 
that they made the 
Chicagoans like it. 
Behind all of this 
good work there 
was obviously, a 
chief of staff who 
planned the cam- 
paign and saw that 
his officers carried 
out his plans. The 
chief of staff was, 
in tais instance, 
Charles. W. Folds. 
an investment bank- 
er who gave about 
eighteen hours a 
day to the volunteer 
job for the year and 
a half that it lasted. 
His organization put 
Chicago over the 





The man behind—Charles W. 
Folds, investment banker of 
Chicago, who organized the A 

Illinois campaign 


EEE 








Mayor William E. Dever of Chicago gives the Legion Endowment campaign 
his endorsement by signing a pledge presented by Mrs. Edna Quinsler, a 


former army nurse and wearer of the Distinguished Service Medal. 


This 


picture, carried by the Chicago papers, was one of the most effective pieces of 
publicity in the raising of the quota in that city 


top—far over the top—in every Lib- 
— Loan drive. 

here had never been any money- 
raising campaign so effective as Charlie 
Folds’ war-time jobs. They have 
served as a model ever since. When 
money has to be raised in 
considerable sums and in 
limited periods in Chicago, 
those in command try to 
follow as closely as 
possible in the 
tracks of the Lib- 
erty Loaners. 

When the quota 
of Chicago was set 
at $390,000 for The 
American Legion 
Endowment Fund, 
the first question 
which arose was, 
“Who will head the 
committee?” It was 
a big job ahead. 
Besides the Chicago 
quota of $390,000 
there was the down- 
state quota of $260,- 
000 — a total of 





$650,000 to come 
out of a_ single 
State. 

few Legion- 


naires of the go-out- 





and-get-it-done type began talking over 
the problem of a state chairman. “Let’s 
get Charlie Folds,” someone suggested. 

“But how can we do it?” asked some- 
one else. 

They got their heads together, and 
did some planning. Legionnaire Charles 
G. Dawes—he happened to be, at the 
moment, Vice-President Elect of the 
United States—thought he could induce 
Folds to take the job. Legionnaire A. 
A. Sprague opined he might help. They 
laid their plans deep and well. 

The whole thing broke at a luncheon 
on Friday the Thirteenth of February. 
There were some severity people at the 
funcheon, including awes, Folds, 
Sprague, Commander Drain, Depart- 
ment Commander Savage, Abel Davis, 
Victor Lawson, Edward F. Swift, 
President W. R. Dawes of the a— 
Association of Commerce, and Harold 
F. McCormick. Legionnaire Dawes 
made a speech nominating Folds for 
Illinois state chairman. He received @ 
unanimous vote, and he accepted. And, 
almost before the echoes of his accept- 
ance had ceased to ring through the 
room, he had signed up George V 
Rossetter for Chicago campaign chair- 
man. Rossetter is senior vice-president 
of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, resident partner of an out- 
standing firm of public accountants, 
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Johnny Francisco, D.S.C., gets the 
message over. Postman Francisco 
is here shown receiving the pledge 
of Mrs. John Alden Carpenter, Chi- 
cago society woman and philanthro- 
pist. This picture in the newspapers 
was responsible for $25,000 in 
pledges in the Gold Coast section 
of the city, campaign managers say. 
Francisco didn’t have to solicit 
pledges—they just rolled in on him 


and a thorough-going, active Legion- 
naire. The campaign was under way 
in earnest. 

Folds and Rossetter knew, from ex- 
perience, how best to handle a big-city 
campaign. Incidentally, they maintain 
that there is no reason why exactly the 
same sort of campaign would not be 
more effective in a very small com- 
munity’s campaign than are the more 
commonly used methods. Their insist- 
ence on this point convinced an Indiana 
post commander in a town of perhaps 
two thousand. He organized his town 
along exactly the Chicago lines—an 
easier job, of course, in a small com- 
munity—and raised the town’s quota in 
three hours of actual solicitation. All 
of which seems to lend color to the 
Folds-Rossetter assertion that the plan 
is fundamentally so sound that it fits 
almost any size or sort of town. 

To collect the largest sum of moncy 
at the least. expense is, of course, the 
purpose of a money-raising campaign. 
And when the cause is as wholly 
worthy as is the Legion Endowment 
Fund, then even those people who are 
most often solicited for contributions 
may be expected to give liberally. 

xperience had taught Folds and 
Rossetter that the best way—the only 
really effective way—to approach these 
large potential givers is through people 
who have the reputation and the stand- 
ing to command a hearing. If, for ex- 
ample, you want to get a contribution 
from a bank, then the president of a 
arge bank is just about the best man 
to get that contribution. If you want 
money from the wholesale grocers, then 
an outstanding wholesale grocer is the 
man to do the job. 
thi ey organized their committees on 
is basis. The large concerns and the 


heads of those concerns are best able to 











give. So Joseph E. Otis, president of the 
Central Trust Company, was chosen to 
head the committee to obtain money 
from the banks and bankers. Ezra 
Warner, president of Sprague, Warner 
and Company headed the grocery divi- 
sion. Harold F. McCor- 
mick, chairman of the 
executive committee of 
the International Har- 
vester Company, took 
the machinery division. 
B. F. Affleck, president 
of the Universal Port- 
land Cement 
Company, 
took charge of 
building mate- 
rials, engi- 
neers, archi- 
tects and con- 
tractors; E. J. 
B u ff ington, 
president of 
the Illinois 
Steel Com- 
pany, became 
responsible for 
the iron and 
steel division; 
Edward J. 
Doyle, vice- 
president of 
the Common- 
wealth Edison 
Company, as- 
sumed the job 
of raising 
$34,000 from 
the public util- 
ities, coal, pe- 
troleum and 
ice industries; 
and so on. 

In every di- 
vision, an out- 


One of the first to fight is first to contribute. 

William D. Meyering, another wearer of the D. S. C., hand- 

ing over the first Chicago contribution of the Endowment 

campaign to Legionnaire George W. Rossetter, in charge 
of the city solicitation 
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standing leader undertook the job of 
raising his division’s quota. The $390,- 
000 quota was divided among them ac- 
cording to the percentage figures which 
experience had shown the various di- 
visions might be expected to contribute. 
There was the Liberty Loan experience 
to draw on, for one thing; and Red 


Cross drives, Associated Charities 
drives, Japanese relief drive. Out of 
all of these campaigns the men in 


charge had compiled statistics compar- 
able to the percentage figures which in- 
surance actuaries use. Since experience 
had shown, for instance, that the pub- 
lic utilities would give between eight 
and nine percent of the total, that was 
the quota assigned them. Their $34,000 
quota was not based on guess-work. It 
was the cold, hard truth, proved by the 
fire of many campaigns. 

Once the chairmen had been chosen 
and had accepted, and the divisional 
quotas had been set, another luncheon 
was held at which the chairmen were 
given a real opportunity to learn just 
what the Endowment Fund was all 
about. Speakers who knew the differ- 
ent phases of the Legion’s relief work 
described it. And when the chairmen 
left the meeting, they were sold on the 
Endowment as a man must be to solicit 
other people successfully. 

There were other luncheon meetings 
in these days of preliminary planning. 
At one, Judge Kenesaw Mountain 
Landis spoke. He pointed out to the 
assembled chairmen that, six or seven 
years before, the public was willing to 
quit-claim the nation to the more than 
four million men in uniform. “Today 
we are asking for what?” he demanded. 
“We are asking for the money to help 
get the public’s aid for the maimed, the 
disabled, the orphans of veterans. It is 
not a task to which we must come on 
our knees or with hats in hands. It is 
a task where we can look the other fel- 








Alderman 
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low in the eye and say, ‘It is your share 
to give so many dollars. Give it, old 
man.’ And he will give, if he has any 
red blood of patriotism in his veins. 
Any man must give when he has heard 
the story of what this fund is for. 

only wish that I had $5,000.000. I 
think that I would cheerfully draw my 
check for the whole amount of this En- 
dowment Fund, and 
feel better, even if it 








Transit Company had made its con- 
tribution—$1,500 in cash—to the En- 
dowment Fund, its officials assented 
also to using elevated railroad facilities 
for advertising the Endowment. A 
one-sheet poster was put up, free of 
cost to the Legion, on every L platform 
in Chicago. A iarge display card was 
displayed in every L station. And a 


tion. There would have been a good 
deal more, no doubt, if the tornado had 
not struck southern [!linois in the mid- 
dle of the first week of the Endowment 
Fund campaign—but of that you will 
read elsewhere in this issue. 

The space in the Chicago newspapers 
might conservatively be estimated as 
worth $30,000 if paid for at advertising 

rates for reading mat- 
ter. A more valid 





computation of its 








didn’t leave me a cent.” 

After they had lis- 
tened to the judge’s 
talk, the chairmen were 
more whole-hearted be- 
lievers even than they 
had been before. One 
by one they arose and 
promised Chairman 
Folds, “We will raise 
the quota in our indus- 


500 or 3,000,000. 


The size of your home town doesn’t matter. 
of the Endowment campaign in Chicago believe the fol- | 
lowing suggestions, the fruit of their own experience, 
will apply in the smallest communities. 


worth may, perhaps, be 
based on the money 
which came in from 
subscribers who 
ascribed their gifts to 
something they had 
seen in the papers, and 
who had not been so- 
licited. One such do- 
| nation, of $2,000, was 


Leaders 


try. You needn't received from a woman 
” . 
worry. = date sae cee ee ; in Evanston who had 
When this was out ] Money-rais"ng pressure is stronger when it comes il of te dbve al 
of the way, the chair- ie from men at or close to the top of the town, thought she should 
men set about the job financially and in a business way. help out. There were 


of completing and per- 


a good many such un- 


fecting their commit- 2 By dividing the businesses and _ professional solicited subscriptions 
1 a ° . > a / Sy 

tees. And then the e classilications among men at the head of their own ranging from $10 to 
nn noma swung he lines, you get the quickest and most effective contact $100 a. ~— ~ 
action. or exan ’ . 4 at c he : - j principal value of the 
; with the large unber of big givers. Just because a 4 

the chairman of the t rgest number ¢ S § J publicity, of course, is 


lawyers’ committee was 
Judge Henry Horner 
of the Probate Court. 
He chose as his asso- 
ciates the president of 
the bar association and 
a past president. They 
talked it over, and de- 
cided that the lawyers 


givers. 


man is an enthusiastic Legionnaire does not prove he 
will successfully obtain largé subscriptions from big 


3 Set industrial quotas by finding out what the 
e different lines have given in previous money-rais- 
ing campaigns, from the Liberty Loan campaigns right 
down to date. 


in its effect on donors 
who already know 
about the fund and 
are the more willing to 
give generously when 
a solicitor calls, 

Just as an example 
of the kind of publicity 
which the newspapers 


would probably give Sell the sub shai : - like to print, and of 
: ; e sub-group chairmen on the bigness of the Pe 
ota several : 5 . = . 
ye pon = & e idea so that they will agree to raise the money sas eae 
starter, the three ow without question. ers, consider one of 
€ seven thousan P P ‘ : res whi : 
edgy Guvesitien— 5 Hold down expenses by inducing the chairmen to Rg this arth 
one to every lawyer in e send out their own promotion matter whenever cle. John Francisco, 


Cook County — and 
mailed them out, all at 
their own expense. 
Next day the pledges 
began to roll in, some | 
large, some small. 
After they had given 
the letters a chance to 
do their work, the com- 
mitteemen sent out a 

clean-up squad to so- Pj 
licit personally those 

attorneys who had not 
contributed or who had 





6. 


then ordinary mail. 
forerunners of personal solicitation. 
follow the letter within not longer than two days. 


e publicity. 


this can be done without weakening the appeal. 


Remember that personal calls are far and away 
the best way to get the money. 
come next, then wires, then special delivery letters and | 
The main value of letters is as | 


The call should 


Overlook no good possibility of getting favorable 
Make some news, if necessary. But 
don’t count on publicity to bring in all the money. 
That takes organization, calls, and daily check-ups. 


Telephone calls | 


wearer of the Distin- 
guished Service Cross, 
is a letter carrier on a 





route which includes 
many of the finest 
homes on_ Chicago’s 


near north side. The 
picture was taken for 
publicity purposes, 
showing _Legionnaire 
Francisco obtaining a 
signed pledge card 
from Mrs. John Alden 
Carpenter. And, be- 
cause it showed both a 


contributed amounts 
— awed em small. Telegrams to out-of-town prospects, signed by D. S. C. letter carrier 
me sod is eage e prominent workers, are often very effective 1 El a 

The most money was result getters. tinctly news. 
Next morning, the 


raised on the least sup- 
plies by Chairman 
Doyle of the public 
utilities and allied 
groups. . He took sev- 





e quit. 


Just because a catastrophe hits your State, don’t 
Pitch in to relieve the suffering there—and 
keep right on with the Endowment campaign. 


papers carried the pic- 
ture. And when poor 
John Francisco went 
out to deliver his first 
pouch of mail he found 














enty-five pledge cards 





and fifty pamphlets. 
And the very first 
week he raised over $20,000. 
An important part of the job of rais- 
ing money in any campaign is getting 
publicity. That was handled in Chi- 
cago by James C. Russell. He hunted 
out the items of news interest, and saw 
that the papers learned of them. He 
even made jt his business t6 create a 
little news from time to time. 
And the newspapers were not the 
only medium of publicity in the Chicago 
campaign. After the Chicago Rapid 








special car card was put in every L car, 
except for one class of cars which 
would not accommodate the card. 

The same sort of thing was worked 
out first with the Rock Island Lines for 
their suburban steam-road service. and 
later with some of the other railroads 
serving the Chicago commuting public. 

The newspaper publicity totalled 
thirty-eight columns in the Chicago 
daily newspapers by the end of the first 
week of the actual campaign of solicita- 


that he couldn’t make 
any progress at all. His 
Gold Coast customers were lined up 
waiting for him. They had not realized 
that the unassuming, efficient carrier on 
their route wore the proud decoraticn 
for valor in action. They wanted to meet 
him, Qne busfness nidn so prominen 
that his name would be recognized by 
every Legionnaire even waited at home 
until Johnny showed up with the mail. 
He was taken into the house, introduce 

to the family, and given a most cordial 

(Continued on page 13) 
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The last of the homecoming 
kisses. Sergeant John J. Lof- 
tus, Q. M. C., greeting his 
mother on his return a 
couple of months ago 
from what used to be 
the A.E.F. The 
smiling fellow 
outside the oval 
is Loftus also 











OU have 
\ probably 
seen a 


magician with 
atrick hat. It’s 
apparently emp- 
ty and yet he 
brings forth in 
profusion rabbits, 
cabbages, the ace 
. of hearts and what- 
have-you. When he 
has once more con- 
vinced you that there 
is nothing concealed in 
the lining or beneath the 
sweatband he turns the 
chapeau upside down to let 
loose a pair of pigeons, a duck, 
and perhaps a red-combed rooster. 

All of which is preliminary to 
stating that to date the American 
Expeditionary Forces have been 
comparable to the aforesaid magic 
top-piece. Since Major General 
Henry T. Allen led the remnants 
of the Army of Occupation down 
the gangplank at Hoboken the 
ship news reporters of the metro- 
politan press have fanfared each 
and every soldier returning from 
service in Europe as “the last of 
the A. E. F.” 

And so, fellow Legionnaires, 
without being reminded of the 
story of the two Irishmen, it gives 
me great pleasure to present the 
official, genuine, accept-no-other- 
without - our- signature, positive 
and absolute, last and final mem- 
ber of what the movie subtitles 
call Pershing’s Crusaders—Master 
Sergeant John J. Loftus of the 
Motor Transport Corps, late of 
the Paris Office of the Graves 

istration Service. 

When Sergeant Loftus stepped from 
the steamship President Harding to 
the pier on Friday, February 20, 1925, 
it lacked but five months and one 
week of eight years since he had set sail 
to help pay our debt to Lafayette. It 
was on July 26, 1917, on the White 
Star liner Adriatic that Loftus first 
went on the payroll for foreign service 
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fay. He reports that he left one en- 
rag man in France, a private first 


of the Signal Corps who is click- 
ing @ camera for the Battle Monuments 
ission. But that youth was never 

& member of the old A. E. F., although 
€ was in domestie service in the war. 
B.. &@ modest dwelling in Hoboken, 
aA ersey, a port of some repute and 
stle from 1917 to 1919, the authenti- 
cated last A. E. F.-er left his supper 
eaten to come down and tell me 
smething of his impressions of this 



































































































































Mr. Loftus 


Discovers 
America 


By SAMUEL 
TAYLOR MOORE 


country called America after an ab- 
sence of more than seven years. 

Truth compels the recording of Mr. 
Loftus’s confession that the first seven 
years were the softest. For be it 
known that when Sergeant Loftus was 
checked over the- gangplank of the 
Adriatic in 1917 he wore one uni- 
form, O. D., and the barracks bag over 
his shoulder contained one extra pair of 
shoes and a Red Cross kit. When he 
fought his way clear of a battery of 
cameras a few days ago he flipped 
open his trunks (plural is correct) to 
display before the customs inspectors 
five suits of clothing, two overcoats, 
and several pairs of shoes, with a large 
assortment of haberdasherial knick- 
knacks. Not since 1921 had he worn 
an olive-drab shirt and spiral puttees. 

Nor does he expect at Camp Hola- 
bird, Maryland, where he is due to re- 








port April 
20th, to find 
for his ac- 
commoda- 
tion a five- 
room apart- 
ment or hotel 





suite such as he 
has been accus- 











tomed to in 
Paris. 
Lest from the 


foregoing you con- 
jure a picture of a 
non-com Beau Brum- 
mel I hasten to explain 
that Sergeant Loftus is 





doughboy all the way 
through. In appearance and 
mannerisms he might well be 


Sergeant Quirt of “What Price 
Glory?” fame, except that in my 
conversation with him he had no 
occasion to use profanity. He 
has ten years of service behind 
him and he expects to sign on for 
another hitch when his present 
enlistment expires two days after 
he reports at Holabird. Inci- 
dentally, his departure deprives 
Paris Post of The American Le- 
gion of the star first-sacker of 
their nine, with the baseball sea- 
son just getting under way and 
London Post craving revenge for 
its defeat in the 1924 series. 

“IT feel like a stranger in a 
foreign country,” Loftus said. He 
had been home six days when I 
talked with him. “It sure is 
great to get a newspaper with a 
sporting section that’s got the 
news. We were ten days behind, 
except for the French papers, and 
they were hardly worth reading 
for sports. 

“The cost of living? I don’t know 
much about it. Camels were a dime 
when I left but fifteen cents isn’t too 
tough when they cost a quarter in 
Paris. Haven’t had any clothes to buy 
and I’ve eaten every meal at home with 
ma and the family, so I can’t say. 
When I go into a store to buy some- 
thing, though, I feel about the same 
way that the soldiers did when they 
first got to France. American money is 
strange, but at least I have confidence 
that there is one price for tae 
and that I am not being gypped. 

“The funniest thing to me is these 
collegiate clothes the men are wearing. 
Those bell-bottom effects give me a 
laugh and it seemis funny to see so 
many caps. American women look 
huskier than the French but otherwise 
I don’t see much difference. Complex- 

(Continued on page 14) 
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EDTTORIAL 


OR God and country, we associate ours¢ lves together jor the 

following purposes: To uphold and defend the Constitution 
of the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to 
foster and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism ; to pre- 
serve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great 
War; to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the commu- 
nity, state and nation; to combat the autocracy of both the classes 
and the masses; to make right the master of might; to promote 
peace and good will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to pos- 
terity the principles of justice, freedom and democracy; to conse- 
crate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutual 
helpfulness.—Preamble to Constitution of The American Legion. 


The Campaign for The American 
Legion Endowment 


IV. The Story of a Slogan 

* EMPORARY care, permanent cure.” 
That was the battle-cry in a fight waged by The 
American Legion which has saved the lives of many vet- 
erans of the World War and has saved thousands of. other 
veterans from a fate worse than death—incurable insanity. 

When the Legion first began to pry into the particulars 
of the Government’s program for rehabilitating the afflicted 
of the war it found a peculiar situation with reference to 
the mentally disabled. “Custodial care” is the medical 
trade-name for the method with which this problem was 
being handled. Now, custodial care is a relic of the dark 
ages of medical science. It means that the unfortunate 
patient is abandoned to his fate, locked up and left to die, 
a helpless maniac. The Legion organized a commission of 
eminent psychiatrists under the leadership of Dr. Thomas 
P. Salmon, of international reputation, who had the addi- 
tional advantage of having been a soldier. Dr. Salmon was 
the chief mental expert of the A. E. F. His knowledge of 
mental derangements brought on by the stresses of war was 
as complete as that of any man living. 

Dr. Salmon’s group said the government policy was 
wrong; that it was barbarous; that it doomed to the padded 
cell and the strait-jacket thousands of young men who, 
by proper ministrations to the mind diseased, could be made 
well again. The committee suggested methods and modes 
of treatment. 

Vainly the Legion urged these upon the government 
authorities. But they said they knew what they were doing. 
The construction of the high-powered curative hospitals the 
Legion asked for would be a waste of money. These poor 
men were doomed. They could not be cured. The Govern- 
ment would have to shut them up and take care of them 
the rest of their lives. And shut them up the Government 
did—shut them up in lunatic asylums—these men who were 
not lunatics at all, but whose minds had just been tem- 
porarily thrown out of balance by the unprecedented experi- 
ences of war. 

The Legion fought on, with the unflagging help of 
Legionnaire Salmon and the men he had gathered about 
him. It bombarded the President and Congress with its 
views, and little by little these views prevailed. The Legion 
got the high-powered hospitals. It set out to cure men. 
It succeeded. Thousands of veterans are leading normal, 
healthy lives today who otherwise would be raving in 
padded cells. They owe this to The American Legion. 

So much for one smal] item in the vast program of 
veteran rehabilitation for which the Legion is responsible. 
What the Legion did for the mental patients it did in a 
smaller degree for those afflicted with tuberculosis and other 
disorders. The Legion established a government hospital 
system and obtained appropriations totalling more than 
$75,000,000 to build and equip those hospitals—hospitals 
that rescued helpless veterans from charity wards, alms- 
houses, insane asylums and jails. The Legion abolished 
the scandalous aspects of the “contract system” under 
which the Government, without proper hospitals of its own, 
farmed out its patients to other institutions at so much per 
head. The Legion found one state neglecting veterans who 
had been confined to its state-owned hospitals, giving them 


improper food and scant treatment, in order that it might 
make a profit on each unfortunate to swell the good roads 
fund! 

The Legion established the Veterans Bureau by con- 
solidating three independent government agencies which 
were without any central authority and which were buffet- 
ing the disabled veterans about from one place to another. 
The Legion helped to reform the vocational training sys- 
tem whereby maimed wrecks might be taught new ways 
of making a living. The Legion obtained decent rates of 
compensation for afflicted veterans and their families. 

By these means the Legion has made itself indispensable 
to the Government, upon which rests official responsibility 
for the care of the disabled veteran. The Government, 
which once tried to discredit the Legion’s efforts, appreci- 
utes them now. The President, the members of his cabinet 
and the director of the Veterans Bureau have officially en- 
dorsed the Legion’s campaign to create an Endowment or 
trust fund of $5,000,000. the interest of which will be used 
solely to carry on and complete this work, and to carry on 
the allied work of insuring a real home for every orphan 
of the World War. 

For five years the Legion paid its own way with its own 
funds, but the burden has become too great. That is the 
meaning of the Endowment campaign. The public has been 
taken into partnership in a matter which, after all, is a 
public obligation. The public’s response is exceeding all 
anticipations and the Legion is gaining new prestige, new 
strength, new friends, new members from an undertaking 
which it embarked upon with hesitation because it involved 
a request for money. 


The Education of William H. Jervis 
eRe American Legion lapel button can’t be used as a 
talisman for graft in Chatham, New York. 

A man who gave the name of William H. Jervis thought 
it could. He appeared in the town not long ago, wearing 
the Legion’s emblem, and began collecting money from 
those who were stirred to sympathy by the pamphlets he 
handed out describing the pitiful need of a “soldier who 
was gassed.” 

Legionnaires of Chatham Post caught up with the 
stranger. They didn’t think he looked like a Legionnaire— 
and certainly he wasn’t acting like one. They looked at his 
army discharge papers. These showed he never had been 
in battle. He told them he belonged to an American Legion 
post in Syracuse, New York, but a telephone call to Syra- 
cuse brought information he never had been listed on the 
post’s membership rolls. 

“Thirty days in jail—$20 and costs,” was the sentence 
and fine he drew in court. The State of New York has a 
law on its statute books, passed in 1921, which makes it a 
misdemeanor for anyone not a member of the Legion to 
wear the Legion button. And Chatham Post officials asked 
that the law be enforced. 

Thirty other States have laws similar to New York’s 
statute for the protection of the Legion emblem. In these 
States the open season for lapel button grafters is all the 
vear round. 


2. * 
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What the world most needs today is a non-skid salad. 
& ~ 
Scientists have made two great discoveries during the 
present era—cinnamon toast and radio. 
& oJ > 
When a woman reaches for her vanity case it doesn’t 
take long before she’s all ruddy to go. 
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The mother who used to order her daughters to bed at 
nine o’clock now offers a prize to the one that gets home 
first. 
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A PERSONAL PAGE 
by Frederick Palmer 


Sometimes I wonder why our great national day is not invaded by a foreign army. So she cannot know what 
April 19th instead of July 4th. It was then that the na- invasion means. There are many young men and women 
tion was born in immortal enterprise and in Europe who could tell her what it means. As children, 


The 19th courage. The Declaration of Independ- they shared the fate of the refugees in the late war. They 
Is the Day ence would nave been only a piece of pa- had their homes wrecked by the havoc of the enemy’s 


per if its defiance had not been made shells as the homes of southern Illinois were wrecked by 
good by soldiers carrying through the war in the spirit the recent tornado. You cannot stop the wind tornado 
with which it was begun at Lexington and Concord. which nature sends us, but you can stop the war tornado 
The spirit of old Jonas Parker, wounded, down, his if you are wise and well armed as well as brave. That is 
bullets and his flints in his hat between his knees, in face plain common sense. 
of the British charge; of Buttrick and Davis leading their Preparedness means being prepared against the war 
Minute Men down the slope in face of the British volley; tornado, preventing any invader from ever reaching the 
of lame Jason Russell fighting to the death on his own little town where that high school is or any of the big 
doorstep; of Samuel Whittemore, aged eighty, sending towns; readiness to help other peoples preserve their 
his family away to a place of safety, and taking up his liberties and the ability to think straight and fair in our 
post and firing until he was clubbed and bayonetted; of dealing with other peoples so that they will have no just 
all the “embattled farmers” who risked their all and cause for war. I hope that these suggestions may be of some 
hanging as traitors in the bargain on the hazard for hu- service to that little country girl, though my own opinion 
man rights! is that she needs very little help. 
A modern school of historians is wont to say that 
the majority of the Colonials were Loyalists. If so, they They say that John G. Sargent, the new attorney general, 
formed a spineless majority against what was very evi- went to Washington with no baggage except a dress-suit 
dently a steel back-boned minority—a majority that left the case and his rubbers in a paper bag. 
British regulars to do their fighting for them. The “reb- Mr. Sargent From the mussy way he wears his hair 
els” did their fighting for themselves against both regulars Tygyels Light doubt has been expressed if a comb was 
and Loyalists. included, and, from the way that his 
April 19th marks not only the beginning of the nation clothes hang from his majestic figure, if he has a second 
but of the American Army and all of the nationab tradi- suit to wear while the old stand-by is sent to the tailor for 
tions that both those Americans whose ancestors were in repairs. 
the Revolution and those Americans whose ancestors came, An attorney general does not have to wear a uniform. 
or who themselves have come, to America since the Revo- He does not have to stand inspection for neatness of ap- 
lution must live up to. We can not celebrate this day too pearance. It does not matter whether he weighs 150 or 
fully. To honor the Minute Men who fought for the 250 pounds, whether he is five feet three or six feet three 
rights that Englishmen hold dear should make us only in height. 
the more deep and understanding friends with Britain. He may wear thick red woolen socks or thin cotton 
socks; he may be dolled up fit to kill and nicely mani- 
Who could refuse such an appeal? Mrs. J. O. G., of cured in the bargain. That is his personal business. What 
Elmwood, Wisconsin, wants to know if I will help a little we want to know is what he carries in his head and how 
country girl with a short talk on pre- his mind is dressed. Our business is the kind of attorney 
All Right, paredness. This little girl has never had general he will make in protecting the legal interests of 
Little Gir] | access to a library, never visited a big the United States. We have had some important office- 
city, never been twenty miles away from holders in Washington of whom the question asked was 
home. Walking three miles in all kinds of weather to a not so much what they brought in their baggage to Wash- 
small high school, she has won second place in the grad- ington as what they took away. 
uating class. Her graduating essay is to be on prepared- 
hess. Secretary of the Navy Wilbur is right. Of the 525 
She has one kind of preparedness already, and has set midshipmen who were graduated last June from Annapo- 
a good example of it to all other girls. She has not let lis, sixty resigned forthwith and went into 
obstacles keep her from getting an education, from pre- They Must civil employment. They had a free educa- 
paring herself to be a good citizen and mother. To my Pay Back tion from their country which would have 
mind this is the best preparedness of all as a start for cost their parents from $6,000 to $10,000 
national preparedness. The fact that the little town has if they had gone to any first-class civil college. Mr. 
ahigh school is preparedness. Men fought and labored Wilbur has decided that all of this year’s class must serve 
that it should exist and that she, in her remote home, two years as officers. It is in order to make them officers, 
should have the opportunity to attend it as a free institu- and to give any poor boy a chance to be an officer, that 
tion. They get their thanks in the way that she has im- we give them the free education. They learn how to be 
proved her opportunity. officers in service after graduation. Those who resign upon 
_No matter if she has not yet seen a big city. Plenty of graduation will not know how to command if called upon 
time for that. There are lots of girls in big cities who are in case of war. They will have a lot of theory and no 
not even at the bottom of the class at high school. They practice. If you were in the Navy you know how true 
never reach high school. this is. The middies must keep the bargain they made 
This little girl lives in a State which has never been when they entered Annapolis. 
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Easter Eggs—Both of "Em By Wallgren 
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The Big Town Way’ 


(Continued from page 8) 


all 
welcome. Only after this ceremony = : i 


the business man go to his office. 

That one bit of publicity lined up be- | 
hind the Endowment a large portion of | 
the wealthiest people in Chicago, the! 
large potential givers. They knew that | 
their mail-man, a war hero and a) 
Legionnaire, was behind it. They knew | 
the mail-man. And this personal touch 
probably will account for $25,000 more | 
when the final returns are counted up. | 
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Too much reliance cannot be placed | Hy 


on publicity in raising a town’s quota. 
Chicago, as the first big town to put on 
the drive, has learned a Jot of facts at | 
first-hand. And it is remarkable how 
these facts check with what Kentucky, 
the first State to go over the top, 
learned in its campaign, as has already 
been told in the Weekly. 

Unquestionably, personal calls are 
the most effective method of getting 
subscriptions. Telephone calls are next 
best. Then come in order the telegraph, | 
special delivery letters, and ordinary 
letters. 


uT the Chicago experience has un- | 

mistakably brought out the neces- 
sity of having the solicitation made by , 
the man of best possible standing in the | 
community. He has no trouble with | 
private secretaries and assistants. He 
gets into the big corner office, his tele- 
phone call is put right through to the 
man who has the power to sign the 
checks. Similarly, telegrams and let- 
ters bearing his name get to the man 
they are intended to reach a good many 
more times than do those bearing an 
unknown name. 

“Comparatively few Legionnaires 
have as yet attained the age and the 
business standing to do this success- 
fully,” points out one of the men near 
the top of the Chicago campaign. “We 
have had some most discouraging ex- 
periences where we sent out Legion 
workers because the industrial chair- 
men did not function. The Legion- | 
naires, working hard and _ believing 
earnestly in the enterprise, did not get 
a subscription in any instance from the 
men best able to give large amounts. 
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¢ problem of the care of the or- 
phans of World War service men 
and the welfare of thousands of other 
children who need help is now holding 
the attention of the whole American Le- 
gion, as is proved by the response to the 
Legion’s call for a $5,000,000 Endowment 
Fund. Legionnaires and members of the 
Auxiliary who wish to acquire the knowl- 
edge of children which has been won by 
science in the past few years may ob- 
tain it in a recently published book. 
“The Child: His Nature and His Needs,” 
by sending one dollar to the Children’s 
Foundation, Valparaiso, Indiana, as a 
subscription to the Foundation’s Publi- |! 
cation Fund. This book has been writ- 
ten by the foremost American authorities 
on health, education and psychology in 
terms every parent may understand. It 
consists of 513 pages. It has the un- 
qualified endorsement of Mark T. Me- 
Kee of Detroit, Michigan, Chairman of 
The National Child Welfare Committee of 


American Legion. 















































Americans will not wait 


Accustomed to instant communication by telephone and tele- 
graph, our military authorities realized in the late war that the 
American Expeditionary Forces could not depend on the com- 
munication services of Europe. 


The necessary plans, materials and engineers were sent over 
in ship loads. A world record was made by the Signal Corps in 
establishing lines of communication indispensable to every branch 
of the army. In a surprisingly short time, every American 
general in France had at his disposal the communication facilities 
to which, in America, he had been accustomed. 


Europe was sometimes startled by the amazing methods of the 
telephone workers from overseas. The American-trained Signal 
Corps units invariably sought the shortest way, overcoming all 
natural obstacles to extend the needed means of communication. 

The Americans were not content to wait. They expected and 
demanded the same ever-ready telephone connections which 
they had at home. The Bell System has set a world standard for 
prompt attention and continuous service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER 
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Bostons are preferred because 
of these superior points: 


All-Rubber Oblong Button,{holds stockings 
taut—for trim ankles. 

Hook and eye cast-off—for convenience. * 
Slide adjustment—for'fit and service. 

No metal parts on face of pad—no wrinkles, 
The pad without a pucker. 

George Frost Company, Makers, Boston 
How did your garters look this morning? 
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Here’s a Selling Job 

With Big Cash Re- 

turns and a Real 
Future 


Because of the enthusiasm with which the 
general public has greeted our p ct, and 
because factory production has brought us 
to a point which permits us to move rapidly 
in enlarging our field selling force, we are 
taking this short-cut to reach some good men 
quickly, to act as local representatives for 
LEITCH’S WATERPROOFING PRODUCTS. 


Man in Each Town 


We want hustling men to take charge of 
our business in their communities. 

We -need men in every section of the 
country. Get in on this today. Don’t wait 
until someone gets ahead of you. You can 
make big money selling our products in your 
community. No selling experience is neces- 
sary to become our agent—all we insist on is 
honesty and a willingness to work. 

Would you like to build a permanent busi- 
ness all your own? A business that once 
established, has a market value just like a 
store. You can build a profitable business 
with our new sure-fire selling plans. Sales 
and repeat orders come easy, as every owner 
of a building is a prospect—there are no dull 
times in our business—Your field is unlimited 
—there are hundreds of good prospects right 
in your neighborhood. 


Interesting Work—Big Profits 


We have definite ideas on the amount of 
money our distributors should be able to 
make and hundreds of our salesmen are 
making fine incomes. You men who want to 
realize your ambitions should consider the 
big possibilities that we offer you handling 
our fibre roof coatings and other waterproof- 
ing products. 

Write today for particulars of our special 
agent’s proposition. Get the facts. Terri- 
tories are now being assigned in the order in 
which applications are received. To get the 
territory of your choice, you must write us 
at once. 

Dept. A. 


*“*Succeed With Leitch’’ 


C. A. LEITCH MFG. CO. 
342 Madison Ave., 
New York City 
Dept. A 











‘everybody in this city. 


Then, when we turned the job back to 
janother leader in the industry, we 
found that he could not only get to the 
men our Legion worker had been un- 
able to reach, but also that he could get 
the subscribers to raise their amounts. 

“This is no reflection on the Legion- 
naires, of course. It simply demon- 
strates, what any business man of 
broad experience knows, that you have 
to use the largest bore rifle on the 
largest kinds of game. If you don’t, you 
don’t bag the game. In a few years the 
| Legionnaires will be in control of con- 
cerns where today they are subordinate 
executives. And when that time comes, 
| Legionnaires will be just as effective 
|workers as are the older men today.” 
| Another pointer out of Chicago’s ex- 
| perience is that the effective way to use 
|letters is simply as a forerunner of a 
|personal call. Letters simply mailed 
out to a list are pretty much wasted; 
| they bring in some results, but no- 
where near the totals which must come 
from those industries. Letters mailed 
out a day or two before the solicitor 
|calls, however, make it much easier for 
the solicitor to get his total, and to get 
over his ground quickly. If too much 
time elapses between the arrival of the 
letter and the arrival of the solicitor, 
a great proportion of the letter’s value 
| is lost. One to two days, experience has 
|shown, is the best period here. 

The Chicago campaign employed the 
volunteer services of more than a hun- 
dred of the city’s most prominent busi- 
ness and professional men. - Each one 
of these men had helpers of high stand- 
ing, recruited from his own firm or out- 
|side firms. All told, probably several 
‘hundred people worked at the actual 
solicitation, putting in varying amounts 
|of time, and making anywhere from 
/one call to a hundred calls. 
| In almost every instance, the chair- 
iman of a division, perhaps along with 
|his associates, has spent personally 
|whatever money was spent on letters. 
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Campaign headquarters has discour 
aged the sending of letters unless they 
were to be followed up immediately in 
person. 

There have been some startling re- 
sults from telegrams sent to prospective 
donors who happened to be out of town 
during the campaign. One batch of 
eight wires were sent, for instance, to 
eight people; signed to the telegrams 
were the names of well-known Chicago 
men who are active in the campaign. 
Of the eight, seven had been heard 
from within three days. Their subscrip- 
tions were: One of $5,000; one of 
$1,000; two, $500; one of $100; two 
of $50. 

One of the finest subscriptions of all 
was for $10. It came after Philip B. 
Stapp, Field Secretary in charge of the 
Chicago campaign for the Legion’s Na- 
tional Headquarters, had addressed a 
meeting of Chipilly Post. A man 
hobbled up the aisle on crutches and 
handed Stapp a signed card for $10, 
along with a $10 bill. “The Legion’s 
Rehabilitation Service has helped me,” 
he declared. “I haven’t got enough to 
make the subscription I’d like to make, 
but here’s this much.” That man, as 
Stapp points out, realized the worth of 
the Legion’s program from having been 
personally benefited by it. 

As this is written, Chicago still has 
a little way to go to reach its quota. 
Of the quota, $100,000 had been sub- 
scribed on March 27. But the organi- 
zation is perfected, and _ working 
smoothly. The quota and a plus figure 
besides are only a question of giving 
the solicitors time to get over the nec- 
essary ground. Each day shows larger 
subscriptions than the day before. 

Chicago has shown the Legion the 
Big Town Way to raise a quota. It 
has, essentially, revived the war-time 
Liberty Loan organization to raise its 
quota now. And the same plan would 
work well in a village of five hundred 
population. 


| Mr. Loftus Discovers America 


(Continued from page 9) 


lions are out of the same cans, and I 
‘got used to bobbed hair abroad. 

“It sure is good to drop into an 
American barber shop and stretch out 
for a shave where you can take some 
‘comfort and not have to worry about 
ibeing sprayed with perfume when 
jyou’re not looking. Patent-leather 
| hair doesn’t surprise me. They’re wear- 
|ing it in Paris, too. 
| “It’s good, too, to make time in an 
|express train in the subway. The turn- 
| stiles are new and I have to shake my- 
| self out of the habit of Gying to buy 
|tickets like I used to on the Métro. 
| “fT suppose it will be another week 
| before T’ll get acclimated and feel at 
jhome. There aren’t many changes here 
|in Hoboken, and while I know there 
jare many new skyscrapers in New 
| York my mind is sort of hazy about 
| the old layout, so it doesn’t mean much. 

“It’s good to get a shine with your 
shoes on your feet. I lost a couple of 
|pairs of shoes by leaving them outside 
the door of my hotel room in France, 
so the American custom of shoe-shining 
suits me. 

“Everybody seems to be running 
around in circles in New York. After 
the leisurely manner of people in Paris 
it’s hard to get used to the rush of 
It also seems 


strange to hear only English being 
spoken after my ears have got used to 
the excited French lingo. I notice an- 
other thing, too. When a Frenchman 
walks all over you or jams you in a 
corner in the subway he at least apolo- 
gizes. In New York everyone is too 
busy to beg pardon. They glare at you 
as if it was your fault for having 
your foot in the way or daring to ride 
on the same car with them. If seven 
years in Paris hadn’t educated me not 
to use my fists under any provocation 
I'd canker have a few fights in rush- 
hour jams. 

“Prohibition? Of course I wasn’t 
surprised at the violations, for I have 
been reading the American papers and 
talking with Americans. I have had 
just one decent drink since I got back. 
I’ve had plenty offered to me, but I just 
couldn’t go it. I suppose in six years 
it’s possible to get hardened to any- 
thing if the stuff gets worse and worse 
gradually. But not for me now. 

“Here in Hoboken the same old sa- 
loons are on every corner but they’re 
not the same as in the old days. Where 
they used to be bright and all decor- 
ated with pictures, now they are cur- 
tained and dark. The patrons look just 
as glum as the furnishings. The old 
pep seems to be gone. They are 4 
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dreary, sad looking lot, especially to a| @ J 
fellow who has lived awhile in Paris. | 
“No, I didn’t get brought back. I} 
came of my own accord. Like the flour 
ad, I knew_it was eventually, so why 
not now? Of course I’ve thought quite 
a lot about the States, but I didn’t get 
homesick, really. My enlistment was 
expiring and I decided if I had to leave 
sometime it might as well be now.| 
There is no girl, but my father died | 
while I was overseas and I naturally 
wanted to see my mother and sister. 

“J didn’t particularly feel bad about 
leaving Paris either. I am _ equally 
happy anywhere and I expect to like 
Camp Holabird as well as I liked it 
abroad. I never have saved any money 
and I don’t expect to begin now. 

“I suppose I might have got a kick 
out of coming up the harbor but about 
thirty photographers pounced on me 
down at Quarantine and they didn’t 
leave me alone even after I got on the 
pier. Then for three days reporters 
were here at the house with a bunch of 
camera men and they had me either 
posing for pictures or answering fool 
questions almost every minute. 

rene mee WA 
a SUCCESSo@ 
“T)ETWEEN now and the time I report . 

B at Holabird I'll be looking up old 
friends around here. Outside of my rel- 
atives the most of them are boys I 
knew in France. Yes, it’s good to be 
home, but as I said I manage to make 
myself comfortable wherever I am, and 
I'll be just as satisfied and contented 
here as I was in Paris. They sent a 
platoon of twenty men from the Six- 
teenth Infantry and some sailors down 
the harbor to meet me but I didn’t 
know anything about them until I got 
off the boat.” 

And it is worthy of record here that 
Sergeant Loftus came home first class 
along with Congressman Stephen Por- 
ter, who was returning from the opium 
conference at Geneva. Who says the 


Army doesn’t treat an enlisted man to at a whale ey a difference 
janine cnt yust a few cents make 


Sergeant Loftus enlisted originally in 
the Cavalry in 1915 and served with 
the Eleventh Cavalry in the Mexican | 
Punitive Expedition in 1916. When the | 
World War broke he was transferred | 
to the Quartermaster Corps and was | 
for a time a non-commissioned officer | 
=. ghee age Truck Company | a a ee 7 iam 
at San Antonio. e went to France 0 d MM y we 8 Ofter 
with an unorganized detachment and l one anted | $goca Day. 
helped organize the headquarters of the | Will pay Fifty Dollars for nickel of 19138 | FSS. omer. ¢s.000 S 
Motor Transport Corps in Paris. He | with Liberty head, (no Buffalo). We pay | day to start and » Dodge Touring Car 
served there throughout the war and | cash premiums for all rare coins. Send 4c | fir ..u0k" fo" comer ail: Weather 
was on his way home in 1920 when he | for large Coin Circular. May mean much | Topcoate and Raincoats. Permanent 


° high-grade business. Largest company 
was transferred to the Graves Regis- | profit to you. ~ ef te bind tm the World. So capert 


| ence required. We furnish complete 


tration Service, where he was in charge NUMISMA utfit and instructions. Write now 
of all transportation. Except for three NG BANK, Dept. 462, FL. Worth, Tex. | COMER MFG. CO., Dept F-464, Dayton, Ohio 


officers now stationed there, the em-| 
Ployees are civilians, mostly Americans. 
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LEGION RADIO 


ar Eepewncoments of radio programs to be | PRICES 
cadeast by Legion posts will be published in | ve best 
this column. Notices of proposed programs | oeuee s ~ae » 

should be sent to the Weekly at least four weelss | ington, br =| 
™ advance of date of broadcasting. Be sure | refinished brand new. Prone 
8 


tice those snappy, UP- 
to-date drum corps at 
the St. Paul Conven~ v 
tion? Chancesare most 
of them were equipped 
with the world-famous 
Ludwigdrums. Any Le- 
gion Post cap turn outa 
crack drum corps in a short time. 

















& av mashed : ick. ° § ook tells you how. 
_— weve length. _ + ra — ree Sent free on request. We specialize in Professional street 
iD, 
Ps Cralo Post, Rensselaer, N. Y., will broad- 2 and it <— you Trial drums and accessories. Write for full informatio : 
R. at 10 p. m., April 13, from Station WHAZ, | just send your nawe and address and we will mail you our LUDWIG & LUDWIG 






ensselaer Polytechni itute ; ; “ 

c¢ Institute, Troy, N. Y.., | complete CATALOG prepaid, fully describ’ and showing The World's Largest Manufacturers of 

(380 meters) a patriotic pageant, ‘“‘The Minute every detail of our ‘rect cose boautal mocking tn Toy colors Fell Percusston and Rhythmtcas instruments J 
saving. No oblij 1 
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whatever. Still time if you act now. 


Man”, in celebratin ; if i 

sn g the one hundred and fif- | ne 611 N. Linceln St. Dege 1914 
tieth anniversary of the services of the Minute | International Typewriter Exchange ; Chicago, JIL 
en in the Revolution. 186-188 W. Lake Street. Eeaens 410 Chicago, ™m, | 
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spare time. 


financially. 





Business Courses 
Business Arithmetic 
Bookkeeping—2 courses 
Accounting--6 couges 
Income Tax Procedure 
Business Law 
Penmanship 
Advertising 
Salesmanship 
Business English— 

2 courses 


Language Courses 
English—12 courses 
French—5 courses 
Spanish—2 courses 
Latin—2 courses 
Italian—2 courses 
Mathematics 
Courses 
Arithmetic—4 courses 
Algebra—2 courses 
Geometry—2 courses 
Trigonometry 
Applied Mathematics— 
5 coxitses 


Technical and 
Special Courses 
Drawing*~? courses 
Blue Print Reading— 
6 courses 
Engines—3 courses 
Auto Mechanics— 
3 courses 
Radio—2 courses 
Show Card Writing — 
2 courses - 
Traffic Management— 
2 courses 
Civil Service 
urses 
Arithmetic—2 courses 
English—S courses 
Railway Mail 











Attention Dept 
Dear Sir: 


Street 
and Number 


FREE 
Correspondence 
Courses 


to all 


Ex-Service Men 


and Women 
offered by 


Knights of Columbus 


With the funds that remain from 
wartime contributions, the K. of C. 
has been able to conduct this move 
for higher education. 
300,000 ex-service men and women 
have already been trained in their 


More than 


An Education 
for a Stamp 


Take advantage of this opportuni- 
ty to improve yourself socially and 
These courses embody 
the best thought available in the 


field of higher 
education. They 
are open to ex- 
service men and 
women only. 


75 Courses from 
which to Choose 


Courses in 
practically every 
field of endeavor 
can be enjoyed by 
those who served 
under the colors 
of Uncle Sam. 
Read the list of 
courses available 
and decide which 
one will help you. 


Ex-Service Men 
and Women 
only 


are Eligible 


To all ex-serv- 
ice men and wom- 
en regardless of 
creed or color, 
these courses are 
free. Fill in and 
mail the coupon 
today. 


Mail This Enrollment Blank 
Mr. William J. McGinley, Supreme Secretary, 
Knights of Columbus, New Haven, Conn. 

C-24. 
Please send me 
cerning Knights of Columbus Correspondence 
Courses together with an application blank. 


Bulletin 6 con- 


(please print) 





State 








City 














S we hadn’t signed the pay roll 
for a couple of weeks and 
didn’t recall any money owing 


us, we were surprised upon 
opening a letter a short time ago to see 
a bona fide unpaid postal money order 
drop out. Before turning the money 
over to the business department, we 
read the letter of transmittal from 
|Legionnaire Thomas J. H. O’Shaugh- 
inessey of Rochester, Minnesota, and 
ithen decided that we would keep the 
|money order temporarily and see if we 
could help locate its owner. This is 
| what Comrade O’Shaughnessey wrote: 
| “In going through some old mail I 
| found the enclosed letter which I had 
|put away and forgotten. Hence my 
appeal to you. The letter is not mine; 
it came to me by mistake soon after 
my return from overseas. The ad- 
dress at head of letter is, to me, very 
indistinct—842 Col. Ave., N. Y. What 
the abbreviation is for I do not know. 
[No doubt Columbus Avenue, New 
York City—C. C.] As you will see, 
this letter contained a postal money 
order and this is the reason I am 
anxious to find the writer or the one 
to whom the letter is addressed. I 
will appreciate anything the Company 
Clerk can do in the matter.” 
- While we hate to pry into private 
letters, in this case it was necessary. 
We find that the letter was written 
the latter part of November, 1918, and 
was addressed to Pvt. Thomas J. 
O’Shaughnessey, 5th Battery, F. A. R. 
R., A. P. O. 778, American E. F. The 
letter mentions the enclosed money 
order and a relative who was also in 
service, and gives the address of an 
uncle in Ireland. If Thomas J. 
O’Shaughnessey or anyone who knows 
this comrade reads this, the Company 
Clerk would like to hear from him. In 
the meantime the money order is be- 
ing held in the Company Clerk’s safe. 
Sudden and unexpected moves of out- 
fits were responsible for much of the 
loss of property and mail overseas. 
Oscar H. Hage, of Beaver Falls, Penn- 
sylvania, was one of the losers. While 
with Battery’ F, 323d Field Artillery, 
82d Division, in the Army of Occupa- 
tion, he bought a silver watch with gold 
hands for 250 marks. Breaking the 
crystal, he took the watch to a jeweler 
in Dierdorf, Germany, which was néar 
Dernbath, his*station: He received a 
claim ‘check, as immediate repairs could 
not be made—and on the next day his 
outfit received orders to pack for the 
trip home. 
Dierdorf again, he gave the claim check 
and his name and home address, which 
at that time was Monaca, Pennsyl- 
| vania, to one of the men of the Second 
| Division, which relieved his division. 
| Did this Second Division man get the 
watch? Comrade Hage would like to 
jhear from him. Write direct to him 
|at the address given above. 














Then 
and 
Now 


By the Company Clerk 


Not having time to go ta, 
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H@ Company Clerk announces an 
_i absolutely neutral attitude toward 
any controversial discussions which 
may be given space in this department 
unless he has absolutely unassailable 
facts which he can broadcast. A case 
in point is the one here reported, 
brought up by Comrade Norris McElya, 
former first lieutenant, 327th Infantry, 
82d Division, now of Miami, Florida. 
Five months after its appearance in 
the Weekly Comrade McElya writes us 
attacking a statement regarding the 
taking of St. Juvin, an action men- 
tioned incidentally in the story “Grand- 
Pré: War Within a War” which 
appeared in the October 24, 1924, issue. 
Contrary to Comrade McElya’s -conclu- 
sion, the story in question was not writ- 
ten by a 77th Division man. The story 
was compiled from then available out 
fit histories in the Legion Library and 
contained this statement, to which ex- 
ception is taken: “On October 12th 
patrols (of the 77th Division) attempt- 
ing to get into Grand-Pré were repulsed 
by intense fire from enemy machine 
gunners. The 82d Division having 
thrice been blocked in its attacks on St. 
Juvin, a hamlet to the east of Grand- 
Pré, the 77th Division was ordered to 
take the town. The battalion making 
a frontal attack on the morning of 
October 14th was unable to cross the 
Aire River. An enveloping movement 
by another battalion from the east suc- 
ceeded, the town being taken with 350 
prisoners.” 

Although McElya states that he was 
not personally engaged in the action, 
having been evacuated because of 
wounds received near Cornay on Octo- 
ber 8th, he vouches for the following 
version of the attack and capture: “The 
only reason for the confusion existing 
in reference to St. Juvin and Hill 182 
was due to the fact that the 77th Di- 
vision had been ordered to take St. 
Juvin; they didn’t do it, and the 82d 
Division requested permission to take 
it, which was denied on account of: the 
wide front already held and being car- 
ried forward by the 82d. The line offi- 
cers of the 82d Division after waiting 
about thirty-six hours for the 77th to 
come on up, during which time their 
left flank was being exposed to mur- 
derous machine gun fire from St. Juvin 
and Hill 182, went ahead and took St. 
Juvin and Hill 182 without any orders, 
the actual physical occupation being by 
Lieutenant Benjamin of the 320th Ma- 
chine Gun Battalion and a detachment 
of the 326th Infantry and Captain F. 
zA. Williams of the 326th Infantry and 
his company.” : ‘ 

Comrade McElya mentioned in his 
letter the recent article in the Weekly 
regarding the work of the Battle Monu- 
ment Commission entitled “Wanted: 
Your Contribution to History.” In this 
article were cited quite fully the re 
ports of the two officers mentioned an 
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of other officers of both the 77th and 
82d Divisions. Their versions differed 
widely. McElya’s letter contained a 
great deal of additional information 
with reference to activities in this vi- 
cinity and is heing referred to the sec- 
retary of the Commission, Major X. H. 
Price. 


HE honor roll of Then and Nowers 
who have responded to requests 
for detailed information regarding the 
death and burial of buddies overseas 
is gradually increasing. But there are 
still dozens of cases where other 
Legionnaires can qualify for the honor 
roll. One of this department’s big 
privileges is to relieve the distress and 
anxiety of the relatives of men who lost 
their lives during the war. In many 
cases the brief formal government 
notice is the only information they have 
received of the loss of a son or husband 
or brother. We give here a report in 
the Lieutenant Stanley Young case, 
only one of many in which Legion- 
naires have rendered invaluable service. 
Some time ago Legionnaire Felix 
Faloretti responded to a request for 
details of the death of Lieutenants 
Stanley Young and Elden S. Betts, 
formerly of Machine Gun Company, 
16th Infantry. Comrade Faloretti’s let- 
ter appeared in Then and Now and was 
read by Lieutenant Young’s mother. 
Now, Comrade R. P. Van Vlack of 
Poughkeepsie, New York, chairman of 
the Legion publicity committee .for his 
department, reports that Mrs. Young 
has received a letter direct from Falor- 
etti. 

Van Vlack says that “the first real 
information that the relatives of this 
boy have had of the way he met his 
death in battle came through Then and 
Now from a boy who was only a few 
feet from him at the time. In Falor- 
etti’s letter he tells of the love of the 
men for their officer, how he met his 
death and was buried, and lastly he 
apologizes for the poor English in 
which the letter is written, stating that 
as he first came to this country in 1916 
and had had no school education it was 
very hard for him to write, but that 
Lieutenant Young had helped him to 
learn English. The lieutenant’s mother 
at last knows how her son met his 
death because this Italian-born comrade 
mentioned it in a note which appeared 
im your columns, and as a result of 
hearing from this boy, the mother’s 
mind has been much relieved.” 

The Company Clerk requests that 
careful attention be given the following 
cases in order that the service rendered 
through this department may continue: 


ALFRED TREDWELL STANTON, epl., Co. A, 
311th Inf., 78th Div., killed September 24, 
1918, on St. Mihiel front. (Name not in- 
elnded in honor roll in History of 78th 
Division.) 

ARTHUR L. ENGELS, Ist Lt., Supply Co., 
Ninth Inf., Second Div., wounded Novem- 
ber 5, 1918, and died on train en‘ route to 
Base Hosp. in Vichy, November 8, 1918. 
Mother wants information from train at- 
tendants, 
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Albright RUBBERSET Knows 
the Flattery of Imitation! 
Rubberset success has acted as a 
powerful magnet to many imitators. 
Be on your guard when you are offered 
1 shaving brush, which looks like the 
Albright Rubberset and is said to be 


é 


“just as good.” 


anteeed unconditionally. 
ber. Many Rubbersets have been con- 
tinuously in use since 1898. [t pays to 
demanda genuine Albright Rubberset. 


RUBBERSET CO., Newark, N. J., U.S. A. 
Look for Bull Dog Tag attached to every brush. 





Every Albright Rubberset is guar- 
The bristles 
are gripped everlastingly in hard rub- 


A Product of 











—regardless of price. 


2.5% t0$ 252° 


Every brush guaranteed 
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REVERSIBLE 
COLLAR 


Here's your opportunity to 
try the biggest collar bar- 
gain on the market, 

Linene Reversible Collars are made so that they 
can be reversed when soiled. Both sides are alike, of fine 
cotton cloth with stylish, starched finish. They are 
fiexible, comfortable, and always smooth around the 
neck, You save money because these Reversible Collars 
cost less than laundry, and because by reversing them 
when soiled, you get two clean surfaces. Try them once 
and you will never wear any other kind of collar, x 


Don’t take our word for it. Prove it yourself, 


AWe will mait you, Yor 

SPECIAL OFFER 22,.22,2 2: 

Linene Reversible Collars 

of our up-to-date, improved Van Dyck style if you send us your 
address with 25 cents and tell us what size you want. ‘ 

REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY 

OErTr. 116 BOSTON. MASS. 

















The only belt with the © 
Patented Comfort Fea- 
ture,which combines ab- 
solute comfort, perfect 
trousers support, and 
revents curling and 
Binding at the sides. 


BRAXTON 
mH BELT 


warenvee 







se, 


Handsome Jewelry Buckles. 
Many beautiful leathers and 
finishes. At all the best 
dealers. 


The Perkins-Campbell Co. 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 








ANT WORK wine 


Earn $18 to $60 a week retouc 
yhotos. Men or women. No selling or 
canvassing. We teach you, guarantee 
employment and furnish working out- 
fit . Limited offer. Write today. 
ARTCRAFT STUDIOS, Dept. |, 3900 Sheridan Rd. Chicage 


EARN MONE 
7X ee (@) 71 


—— 





Geert Maptson Waker, Co. G, 38th 
Int, Third Div., killed in vicinity of Mezy | 
in Marne fighting. Body not found. 

FREDERICK FIsHer, pvt.. Co. A, 
26th Inf., First Div., killed in action Octo- | 
ber 4, 1918, in Meuse-Argonne. (Name in- | 
cluded in honor roll in History of First | 
Division.) 


you can earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 
time writing show cards. No canvass- 

fngor soliciting, Weinstruct you by our new 

simple Directograph System, supply you with 

work and pay you cash each week. Write 

today for full particulars and free booklet. 

WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 

180 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 




















ONEY 
TADISON Direct from 
rec 
our factory to wearer. 
Easily sold. Over one million sat- 
isfied wearers. No capital or experience 
required. Largesteady income. Many earn 
$100. to $150. weekly. Territory now being 
allotted. Write For Free 7 
MADISON SHIRT MILLS, 564 B’way, New York 


















“Ten-Shun-n-n!” 


IXTY berries buys this new Corona with 

standard keyboard—for either office or 
personal use. Buy on 
easy terms if you like. 
Your name on a post 
card will bring you all 
the dope. 


* <%, . ~ 
CORONA 
TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 
132 Main St. Groton, N. Y. 
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ACTIVE men who plan 
their hours of relaxation 
are becoming very enthusiase 
tic over the Stormoguide. It 
gives them sufficient notice 
to make all their arrange- 
ments. A glance at the dial 
and you know the coming 
er, 12 to 24 hours in 
advance. 
Prices and booklets at your 
Sent direct. No Obligation. 
Taylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHFSTER, N.Y., U.S.A 
Canadian Plant. Tycos Bldg., Toronto 


THE \, 
=~ 


Zycos 
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TO MATCH YOUR COAT AND VEST 


Mail your vest or sample. Upon its receipt we immediately 
send our sample and price for sour approval. If satisfactory 
forward measurements to us, and we will ship special made 
to-measure trousers to you. Copiplete satisfaction guaranteed. 


APPLICATIONS FROM CaPABLE AGENTS CONSIDERED 
AMERICAN MATCH PANTS CO., 8 W. Rendeiph St., Dept. 782, Chicage 














| tearing 
| twisted ruins of the houses. 
| they found the dead, carried them to 
| open spaces and returned to seek the 














A good old Friend 


Remember the good old- 
fashioned mustard plaster 
Grandma used to pin around 
your neck when you had a 
cold or a sore throatP 

It did the work, but my how it 
burned and blistered! 

Musterole breaks up colds in a 
hurry, but it does its work more 
gently—without the blister. Rubbed 
over the throat or chest, it penetrates 
the skin with a tingling warmth that 
brings relief at once. 

Made from pure oii of mustard, it is 
aclean, white ointment good for ail 
the little household ills. 

Keep the little white jar of Musterole 
on your bathroom shelf and bring it 
out at the first sign of tonsillitis, croup, 
neuritis, rheumatism or a cold. 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small 
children.Ask forChildren’sMusterole. 
35c and 65c jars and tubes; hospital size, $3. 
The Musterole Co,, Cleveland, Ohio 
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The Disaster that Found 
a Prepared Legion 


(Continued from page 5) 


| impassable streets, they finally reached 


the points in the city where the big fire 
trucks and the engines were roaring 
helplessly in front of barriers which 
had stopped them. 

For hours the city shook with the 
explosions as the Legionnaires and the 
workers from the mines blasted roads 
through the ruins and touched off 
dynamite under huge piles of storm- 
twisted houses which threatened to 
become centers for the spread of the 
fire. This work lasted far into the 


| night, and it saved the city from a fire 
| horror which would have surpassed the 
| horror of the tornado. 


While bands of the Legionnaires 
were assisting the firemen, others were 
through the flattened and 
In these 


entrapped living, whose cries could be 
heard through the whole area. 

At the half dozen crushed _ school- 
houses, the Legion workers helped the 
hundreds of frantic parents who were 
struggling to dig their way through 
the fallen walls and slanting timbers. 
The Longfellow school had crumpled 
like a shell and piled down within it- 


| self, killing a dozen little boys and 
| girls, and on the echo of its collapse 


had come the crunching roar of the 


| fall of the million-dollar railroad shops 
| facing the school across several blocks. 


Hundreds of workmen, escaping from 
the destroyed shops, had rushed, fran- 
tic with grief and fright, to the 
ruins of the school building, praying 
not to find among the dead their own 


| children who they knew had been sit- 


ting at their desks when the tornado 
broke. Here the Legionnaires worked 
till darkness fell and then on through 
the night. 

With the same energy it gave to res- 
cue, the Murphysboro post of the Le- 
gion took up the task of relief. More 
than ten thousand homeless persons 
were hungry the night of the disaster, 
and Paul Stout Post’s clubhouse was 
turned into a hospital and canteen. 
With the upper rooms filled with in- 
jured, sandwiches and coffee were 
served all night long to endless lines 
of refugees which passed through the 
hall on the first floor in which post 
meetings are held. The Red Cross 
designated the clubhouse as one of the 
principal relief stations, and the Le- 
gionnaires distributed the supplies. 
Five thousand were fed in the club- 
house the night of the disaster. 

On the day following, trucks unloaded 
sacks of potatoes, flour. bread and oth- 
er foodstuffs at the clubhouse, and the 
people from the stricken districts came 
by hundreds to get the portions which 
would keep them going. They took 
also tents and blankets and emergency 
stoves which the Red Cross had placed 
for distribution by the Legion. 

Meanwhile, American Legion posts 
from all the towns adjoining Murphys- 
boro had sent big details to assist the 
Murphysboro post. They came from 
Carbondale and Herrin and Marion to 
the south, and from Sparta, Marissa, 
Tilden and Chester. Williamson Post 
of Marion sent almost all its members, 
and with them they brought an army 


field kitchen. This kitchen, se€ up on 
a square on the edge of the devastated 
district, fed thousands of persons in 
the days following. 

Word of the Murphysboro disaster 
reached Robert F. Arnold Post mem- 
bers of Marissa as they were assem- 
bling for the post’s weekly Wednesday 
evening meeting. They collected 
twenty-five cots, 100 blankets. 200 
loaves of bread, 100 pounds of sau- 
sage and a large supply of clothing 
and prepared to start for Murphys- 
boro immediately. The roads between 
the two cities were impassable, the 
next passenger train was not due for 
three hours, so the thirty-five Marissa 
Legionnaires and a group of doctors 
and nurses flagged a freight train and 
arrived in Murphysboro in time to help 
remove the dead and dying from the 
wreckage. 

Dead tired after hours of work, the 
Marissa Legionnaires returned to their 
own town late the same night, but on 
the following day Robert F. Arnold 
Post took to Murphysboro a crew of 
150 men to help clear the debris from 
the streets and to dig graves. 

As the work of _ reconstruction 
started in Murphysboro, the Marissa 
post stayed on the job. It recruited 
150 carpenters and assistants and 
erected temporary walls and roof in 
the shattered high-school building. 

The volunteer Legionnaires from out- 
side Murphysboro worked for days 
clearing the wreckage from the streets. 
And for four days following the disas- 
ter these volunteers dug graves all day 
long in the hilltop cemetery which 
overlooks the stricken area. While 
birds sang in the sunshine, the Legion- 
naires toiled with their spades, and all 
about them grief-stricken funeral par- 
ties were gathering beside the graves 
which were receiving the coffins of the 
storm victims. 

In Murphysboro, also, the Emergency 
Unit of Chicago Medical Post of The 
American Legion did valiant work, giv- 
ing first aid, performing major opera- 
tions, administering anti-tetanus serum, 
seeing that all drinking water was 
boiled and instructing survivors how to 
take care of themselves. 

The story of what the Legion did 
in Murphysboro is much the story of 
what it did in all the towns wrecke 
by the tornado, and all through the 
belt of devastated countryside which 
the storm left as its fury raged _be- 
tween Gorham, Illinois, near the Miss- 
issippi, to Princeton, Indiana, far be- 
yond the Wabash. Everywhere in this 
belt, and in the towns of Biehle, Schu- 
mer Springs, Lixville and Frohna, in 
Missouri, where the storm gathered its 
strength, tales are told of American 
Legion rescue and relief. The same 
tales are told in Witham, Tennessee, 
and in Holland, Kentucky, and in the 
rural sections near these towns which 
were swept by the tail end of the tor- 
nado, which twisted southward after 
leaving Princeton, Indiana. | 

From west to east after leaving Mur- 
physboro, the storm flattened or par- 
tially wrecked a dozen sizable towns 
and literally blew from their founda- 
tions hundreds of farmhouses in its 
direct path. The trail of the storm 
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through Illinois and into Indiana is a 
zone of destruction, seen from an air- 
plane as a great continuous scar on the 
landscape, from a mile to a half mile 
wide. 

De Soto, directly northeast of Mur- 
physboro, is a town of less than a thou- 
sand persons, strung out along a main 
north and south concrete highway. 
The tornado struck it broadside and 
leveled almost every house and store 
building, killing more than 150 men, 
women and children. The American 
Legion posts in Carbondale and Du- 
quoin rushed rescue parties into the 
destroyed town while the dazed citi- 
zens were still groping amid _ the 
wreckage. The Legionnaires took the 
dead from the ruins and carried the in- 
jured to hospitals in their own towns. 
Carbondale Legionnaires also took 
charge of policing the roads, shutting 
off the sightseers who threatened to 
block all relief traffic on the day fol- 
lowing the disaster. 

West Frankfort was the next sizable 
city in which the Legion was called 
upon to muster every bit of its energy 
to help the tornado stricken. Like a 
great guillotine the tornado sheared 
diagonally across one end of the city, 
leaving behind it more than a hundred 
dead and almost a thousand injured, 
and everywhere houses and store build- 
ings and factories jumbled into debris 
as tangled as jackstraws. Five min- 
utes after the first giant gust of wind 
the tornado was roaring beyond the 
city, and everybody who lived in the 
untouched part of town was rushing 


_toward the devastated miles where the 


dead and dying lay. 

Steve Hutchins, commander of Earl 
Cowan Post of the Legion in West 
Frankfort, works in a coal mine. He 
was driving into the city with Peter 
Watson, another Legionnaire, when 
the tornado came roaring into sight 
out of the southwest, headed directly 
for Watson’s automobile. Hutchins 
and Watson barely had time to throw 
themselves from the car and creep into 
a concrete culvert before the storm 
burst above them. The automobile 
was swept from the road—the next day 
it was found miles away. 

In West Frankfort, as elsewhere, Le- 
gionnaires had gathered instinctively 
at the post clubhouse next door to the 
city hall. A squad was left on guard 
to handle relief arrangements at the 
clubhouse while most of the post mem- 
bers scattered in small parties to give 
help to the injured. The Legionnaires 
manned dozens of automobiles, carry- 
ing the seriously hurt to the city’s hos- 
pital and to churches and lodge rooms 
which had been turned into hospitals. 
In the meeting hall of the post’s club- 
house, several score cots were soon oc- 
cupied by the injured. Doctors worked 
~ as at a field dressing station in 

e. 
_ When Commander Hutchins arrived 
in the stricken part of the city, he got 
m touch with the chairman of the West 
Frankfort chapter of the Red Cross 
and the Salvation Army workers. An 
American Legion information and re- 
lief center was established in the heart 
of the city. Here Hutchins and Past 
Commander Arthur Church, assistant 
tity attorney, assembled big supplies 
of tents, Sibley stoves and blankets 
and tons of food. Long lines of 
stricken folk wound in and out of the 
tent, while Legionnaires in relief auto- 





mobiles helped transport them with, 


their tents and supplies back to the 
sites of their destroyed homes. Here 
also a list of the dead and injured was 
compiled and was revised constantly. 

The West Frankfort Legionnaires 
also called upon the people of the un- 
destroyed part of the city to give tem- 
porary shelter to the homeless, and 
Legionnaires who once had been bil- 
leting officers in France quickly found 
sleeping places for the nerve-shattered 
survivors of the storm. 

Other Legionnaires acted as traffic 
officers before the arrival of the Na- 
tional Guard and afterward, and the 
Legion had work parties helping the 
fire department and aiding in clearing 
the streets of the wrecked district. 

In West Frankfort also Earl Cowan 
Post gave full military honors at the 
funeral of Legionnaire G. L. Russell, 
a storm victim, at the request of Rus- 
sell’s widow, who was left with a two- 
year-old son. The post also bore the 
expense of transporting Russell’s body 
to a neighboring town for burial. Le- 
gionnaires from Benton (Illinois) Post 
furnished reinforcements for the post 
in West Frankfort all during the res- 
cue and relief efforts. 

After raging through West Frank- 
fort, the tornado swept terrifically 
through the open country, missing the 
big towns of McLeansboro and Carmi 
by a few miles only. In almost every 
mile it tore down farmhouses, killing 
and injuring the people who had 
sought shelter in cellars. It leveled 
schoolhouses while children were fleeing 
to the open fields for safety. It twisted 
into forests and added the trunks of 
trees to its freight of house wreckage, 
and everywhere in its wake it left 
blocked roads. 

Because the roads were blocked and 
all telephone lines were destroyed, 
news of the widespread devastation in 
the countryside did not arrive until 
late in McLeansboro and Carmi. As 
darkness was settling, McLeansboro 
Post sent its relief parties into the 
stricken districts. They traveled in 
motor trucks, carrying with them doc- 
tors. Arriving on the edge of the tor- 
nado belt, the Legionnaires were forced 
to move huge trunks of trees from the 
roads. But slowly the work parties 
penetrated the darkness and found the 
huddled survivors crowding about the 


ruined farmhouses, in many of which | 


the dead still lay. 

Meanwhile other post members, co- 
operating with the Red Cross chapter 
of the city, were establishing a hos- 


pital in the McLeansboro Memorial 
Library. Truck load after truck load 


of the injured were brought in and ar- 
ranged on cots in the big reading 
rooms on two floors, while Dr. E. S. 
Hall, a Legionnaire, and other physi- 
cians worked ceaselessly in an impro- | 
vised operating room. Q. V. William- | 
son, post chaplain, assisted in the op- | 
erations, and so did Miss Pearl Van | 
Winkle and Mrs. Grover Stanford, Le- | 
gion members, veterans of A. E. F. | 
hospitals. | 

Here also Miss Theodosia Bennett, 
another nurse and veteran of the A. 
E. F., worked heroically, brought by 
chance into McLeansboro from the 
East St. Louis office of the Veterans 
Bureau. Miss Bennett had been sent 
to McLeansboro early the day of the 
storm to 
ice men, 








ive aid to two disabled serv- 
eneficiaries of the Bureau. | 
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As soon as she learned of the disaster 
she volunteered her services to Jchn 
Stelle, post commander. She worked, 
seemingly tireless, for two days and 
nights without sleep. 

Meanwhile Legionnaires of Carmi 
had been duplicating the work of Mc- 
Leansboro Post. All through the 
stricken countryside during the night 
of the disaster, over roads that even 
in good weather are almost impassable, 
the Carmi Legionnaires journeyed, 
bringing in the injured. Then, as the 
outside world began to learn of the 
catastrophe and Carmi’s name crept 
into newspaper stories of the tornado, 
the Legionnaires took charge of the 
telegraph office where a single opera- 
tor was trying desperately to handle 
the rush of messages from other cities. 
The Legionnaires copied and delivered 
telegrams and prepared messages for 
the hundreds anxious to get word of 
their safety to relatives in other 
cities. 

From the countryside north of Car- 
mi, the tornado swept on toward Indi- 
ana, where it swooped on the valley 
town of Griffin, a few miles beyond the 
Wabash. It swept Griffin from the 
map, leveling practically every home 
and store, and fire completed the 
storm’s destruction. The remote and 
small town of Griffin had no post of 
The American Legion, but Legion- 
naires from Grayville, Illinois, five 
miles distant on the opposite side of 
the river, which was at flood stage, 
crossed to Griffin in the darkness over 
a mile-long railroad trestle using a 
small motor-driven railway work car. 
They helped bring the first assistance 
to the stricken town in which more than 


fifty of the five hundred inhabitants 


were dead. Into Griffin also came later 
many Legionnaires from Mount Ver- 
non, Indiana, members of the Mount 
Vernon company of the Indiana Na- 
tional Guard, commanded by Captain 
Philip Rowe, a Legionnaire himself. 
Among the numbered heroes of the 
tornado in Griffin is Roy Oller, a serv- 
ice man who never had a chat.ce to do 
a deed of daring in war. Oller lies in 
a grave in the village cemetery while 
the townspeople tell how he died try- 
ing to save the school children he was 
driving to their homes in a motor bus. 
Oller had been driving the school 
bus since his return from Camp Greene, 
North Carolina, where he had served 
during the war with the 558th Motor 
Transport Corps. He was driving 


|down a valley road with his bus full 


of children from the Griffin § school 
when he saw the tornado roaring 
toward him. He stopped the bus and 
tried to pull the children to safety in 
the ditch by the side of the road. One 
by one he dragged the panicky boys 
and girls through the doors of the bus, 
but the tornado would not be cheated. 
yas carrying two children, 


twisted about him and a wind-driven 
plank broke his back. He was found 
dead, with the two children dead in 
his arms. Close by was the wrecked 
bus, which had been blown by the tor- 
nado side over side into a field, and 
_— were dead children in the bus 
also. 

Oller’s widowed mother, Elizabeth, 
wept amid the wreckage of her hope- 
lessly destroyed home, as_ searchers 
found reminders of her dead son—the 
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chest of drawers containing his cloth- 
ing. In one drawer, carefully wrapped, 
the aged mother found a paper which 
at first sight seemed to be a Liberty 
Bond. It was Oller’s Federal Adjusted 
Compensation Certificate, received by 
mail only a few days before the storm. 
The $500 it represents is the only sum 
which the widowed mother, as benefi- 
ciary, has in the world. 

Oller’s brother, James G. Oller, for- 
merly of the 78th Infantry of the 14th 
Division, arrived with his wife at his 


own wrecked home next door to his 
mother’s house the day after the 
storm. Mr. and Mrs. Oller were in 


Chicago when the tornado destroyed 
the town. 

“T haven’t applied for my own ad- 
justed compensation certificate yet,” 
said James G. Oller, as he tried to 
comfort his mother. 

“But you’re going to do it as soon as 
you can,” his wife pleaded. 

After leaving Griffin and devastating 
a broad path of Indiana countryside, 
the tornado sheared its way through 
the southern half of the town of 
Princeton, killing twenty persons and 
laying waste some hundred blocks of 
closely built-up homes and_ factory 
buildings. Here Legionnaires of 
Princeton Post took their places in the 
ranks of Battery D of the 139th Field 
Artillery, commanded by Major B. H. 
Watt, a past commander of the post. 
While the.wind still blew, the Guard 
company rushed into the stricken sec- 
tor. Besides doing guard and relief 
duty all during the night of the storm, 
a detail of Princeton post members, led 


by Joseph Vollmer and Marion Hig-* 


gins, prepared thousands of _§sand- 
wiches and dozens of gallons of coffee 
which they rushed in automobiles to 
the refugees. 

All the while that the Legion was 
rendering first aid in the chain of de- 
stroyed towns and throughout the belt 
of devastated countryside, the Legion 
in the world outside was heeding the 
call of distress. Commander Howard 
P. Savage of the Illinois Department 
immediately announced that the de- 
partment would co-operate with the 
Red Cross in raising the vast sums 
needed for the stricken area. He 
voiced a personal appeal for contribu- 
tions over one Chicago radio broad- 
casting station and his message was 
broadcast also from the other Chicago 
radio stations. As a_ result Com- 
mander Savage found $1,600 in cash 
contributions waiting for him in de- 
partment headquarters the following 
morning; with assurances from almost 


every post in the State that funds 
would be forthcoming. 
Mr. Savage’s radio appeal was 


heeded by Legionnaires in other States. 
Ten minutes after Mr. Savage finished 
talking into the microphone he was 
called to a telephone. At the other end 
of the wire, in Tampa, Florida, was 
James W. Morris, Jr., Commander of 
the Florida Department. “You can 
count on us for $500,” said Morris. 
Savage journeyed quickly to the de- 
stroyed area about West Frankfort 
and Murphysboro and proudly learned 
how the local posts in southern Illinois 
had worked during the first hours of 
distress. Everywhere he found the 


Legion, its work of rescue done, throw- 
ing its full energy into the follow-up 


work of relief and particularly in sup- 
resources 


plementing the tremendous 
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which the Red Cross into 
service so quickly. 

After learning the situation through- 
out the destroyed area Commander Sav- 
age announced that the Legion had no 
desire to set up any dual organization 
of relief and that the sum raised, in 
response to Legion appeals, less a com- 
paratively small amount which had 
been spent by the local posts for emer- 
gency cases, would be turned over to 
the recognized relief agencies. 

“This whole catastrophe demon- 
strates once more the possibilities cf 
co-operation between the Legion and 
the Red Cross,” Mr. Savage said. 
“The Legion, an organized force of 
young and tireless workers in each 
town, is bound to be first to help in 
time of disaster. Then the Red Cross 
brings into play its enormous resources 
and its perfected machinery of relief, 
and in this it will always command in 
each community the whole-hearted and 
unselfish support of Legion posts. We 
can do much, profiting by the lessons 
we have just learned, to arrange for 
future liaison between our two organ- 
izations in time of catastrophe, so that 
the Red Cross may know hereafter 
that wherever it is called in an emer- 
gency it will find the Legion carrying 
on and ready to do its full part.” 

T. S. McConnell, commander of the 
Indiana Department of The American 
Legion, immediately after the tornado 
appealed to all posts to help provide 
financial relief for the stricken com- 
munities. “Until this emergency has 
been met as we know the people of In- 
diana will meet it, The American Le- 
gion of Indiana has no higher duty,” 

r. McConnell stated. A similar ap- 
peal was issued by Marcus S. Sonntag, 
chairman of the Indiana state cam- 
paign committee of The American Le- 


brought 


gion Endowment Fund. He urged 
that local committees formed to raisc 
funds for the Endowment give priority 
to the task of raising funds for the 
tornado stricken district. 

The Missouri Department of The 
American Legion was also 


the tornado-stricken in its own State 
but also for those in the other four 
afflicted States. On Friday, March 
20th, R. Carter Tucker, Commander of | 
the Missouri Department, wired all | 
posts in his State to raise as much | 
money as possible on the following day | 
and send it by wire to state headquar- | 
ters. On the next day contributions 
totaling $4,256 had been sent to de- 
partment headquarters by eighty-three 
posts outside St. Louis, and the St. 
Louis posts had turned over direct to 
the Red Cross in their city an addi- 
tional large sum. 

Throughout the country, and es- 
pecially in the States stricken by the 
storm, Legion posts not only assisted 
in raising joint community contribu- 
tions to the tornado sufferers but also 
conducted Legion entertainments of 
one sort or another for the benefit of 
those made homeless by the disaster. 

Typical of many messages received 
at National Headquarters of The 
American Legion was that which came 
from Chelsea (Massachusetts) Post. 
The Chelsea Legionnaires, sending $25 
for tornado relief, recalled that seven- 
teen years ago their own city was 
nearly destroyed by fire. 

In countless other ways posts and 
departments proved that the Legion re- 
sponds as quickly to the call of sym- 
pathy and humanity in a peacetime 
national emergency as those who com- 
pose the “Legion responded to their 
country’s call in time of war. 








OUTFIT REUNIONS 








Announcements for this column must be ro 
ceived three weeks in advance of the evente with 
which they are concerned. 


104TH INF. (26TH Drtv.)—Annual reunion, 
Apremont Day, April 24-25, at Pittsfield, Mass. 
+ trv Lindsey C. Brown, 114 Union St., Pitts- 

Evac. Hospt. No. 3—Fourth annual reunion 
at Noel’s Restaurant, 208 W. 71st St.. New York 
City, April 25, 7 p. m. Address Russell Har- 
ris, 29 Parkview Terrace, Newark, N. J. 

30lst F. S. Bn.—Annual dinner, American 
House, Boston, Mass., April 25. Address A. E. 
Anderson, 80 Gordon St., West Somerville, Mass. 

ORDNANCE CLUB OF AMERICA—Seventh annual 
reunion at Rainbo Gardens, Chicago, Ill., May 2 
at 6p. m. Ex-Ordnance men cordially invited. 


80TH Drtv.—Members of division from Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and vicinity will hold annual ban- 
quet and reunion at McCallister’s, 1825 Spring 
Garden St., Philadelphia, May 6. Address Sam- 
uel B. Millinghausen, 67 E. Hortter St., Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia. 

42p Div. (Rarnsow)—Annual homecoming re- 
union and dance at Elks Club, St. Paul, Minn., 
May 9. Address Philip J. McCauley, State 
Highway Dept., 1246 University Ave., St. Paul. 

328TH F. A.—Second annual reunion at Lan- 
sing, Mich., June 15-17. Address Adjutant, 
328th F. A. Veterans Association, A. E. F., 209 
Elm St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

347TH MACHINE GUN BATTALION—Former 
members who have not received a copy of the 
Battalion History may obtain one by address- 
ing John U. Calkins, Jr., Crocker Blidg., San 





Address Louis Lippa, 2554 Fillmore St., Chi- Francisco, Calif.. and enclosing twenty-five 
cago. cents postage. 
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PA 
you master popular tunes in 

the shortest time with a Conn 
saxophone; exclusive features make 
it the easiest of all wind instruments 
to learn. Simplified key system and 
improvements in mechanism give 
you quick mastery. Beautiful tone 
wins instant admiration. Foremost 
saxophone stars use and endorse the 
Conn as supreme. 
Free Trial, Easy Payments on any Conn 
instrument for band or orchestra. With 
all their exclusive features Conms cost no 
more. Write for details, mentioning in- 
strument. 

Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. 

403 Conn Building, Elkhart, ! 





Send for handsome 

new saxo none 
for Conn 
rity. 
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MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


You can earn good money at home in your spare time 
making show cards for us. 


No canvassing or soliciting 
We show you how by our new simple instructograph 
method. We supply both men and women with work at 
home no matter where you live and pay you cash for al! 
work completed each week. Full particulars and book- 
let free. Write today 


AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LIMITED 
179 Adams Buildi 


. Toronte, 








Fac S10 to ~ @25 on the Ranger Bi- 
cycle you select from 44 Styles, colors 
and sizes. Delivered free on approval ex- 


tes prepaid for 30 Baye" Free Trial. 
5 if desired. Possession and 


use at once on our liberal 
Monthly payment plan. Bicycles $21.50 and up. 
wheels, equipment at half us- 


lamps 
prices. Write f. 
prices wondartal S0der eisiotan eed 
Write 
DEPT s- ics CHICAGO 





Secured. Trade- 
marks and Copy- 


PATENTS i &e: 


Registered Patent Attorney 
E. E. STEVENS, —_ireoltie isu US ints, 
LEGIONNAIR E OF MARYLAND 
Solicits as a member of the old established firm of MILO B. STEVENS 
& CO., the business of his fellow Legionnaires an@ of their friends. 
We offer a strictly préfessional service at moderate fees. Prelimi- 
nary advice without charge. Send sketch or model for examination 
Offices, Barrister Bldg:, Washington, D. C. ; 338 Monadnock Block, 

Chicago, Ill. : Leader Building, Cleveland 














, The deaths of Legion members are chronicled 
im this column. In order that it may be com- 

post commanders are asked to designate 
an official or member to notify the Weekly of all 
deaths. Please give name, age, military record. 


Wiuam J. ANneRSON, Frederick Withoft 


‘ost, Fort Valley, Ga. D. March 8, at U. S. 
eel, Augusta, Ga., aged 42. Served in 


JoHN P. Barpes, James J. Tappen Post, Sta- 
» N. Y. D. Sept. 12, aged 36. Served with 
Co. H, 105th Inf., 27th Div. 
ALBERT Bass, Lester Harris Post, National 
ium, Tenn. D. Nov. 27, aged 30. Served 
in Army. 

JOHN BucKLEY, Clark-Haddad Post, Sandwich, 
Mase. D. March 15 at St. Luke’s Hospital, New 
Bedford, Mass. Served in C. A. C. 

SAMUEL DrEBEN, Hollytvood (Cal.) Post. D. 
h 15, aged 47, Served in 36th Div. 


Cyrit A. Finuey, Douglas County Post, Oma- | 
ha, Neb. D. at San Antonio, Tex., Jan. 26, aged | 
=. —_- with Fe 7th Div. 

. M. Flower, edo (O.) Post. D. 28. | 
PRE he ) Post. D. Feb. 28 | 
- AMHESST I, Hansen, St. Croix Post, St. Croix | 

alls, Wis. . March 8, a 29. rv in | 
U. S. M. C. - — "Ty 

Emit B. HANson, Adolph Haug Post, Dalton, 
Minn. D. March 1, aged 34. Served in Navy. 

THomMas Irvinc, Lakewood (O.) Post. D.| 
ay as aged 34. Served with Co. 4, 308th | 

Berton W. KENDALL, Hiram O. Taylor Post, | 
Sterling, Mass. D. Mar. 9, aged 32. Served with 
Btty. B., 102d F. A. 

Frep J. Koerner, Merle Guild Post, Arlington 
Heights, Ill. D. Nov. 22, aged 26. 
Flying School Det. 


JosePH F. MATHEWS, Marshall Field & Co. Business: and make $250 to $2600 


A.C. Blancke & Co. AY 602 W. Lake St.,Chicage 


Post, Chicago, Ill. D. Aug. 2, 1924, aged 38. 


Served in Uabe ea bLANERE 









} Sree Suggestions in 
~ BRONZE TABLETS fi 


MEMORIA A 





Agents Wanted /] 


To take orders for the famous Blancke 
Thermos: 


Control. Makes Fords run on 94°: air. Doubles 

mileage on gas a easier starting— halves 

sepemr Sipe. clientes carbon. ~ demon- 
i) t " is on use ves eo 

Uses THERMOSTATIC CONTROL 

° Eaperiance not necessary to sel this 

rful proven ice. Get that starte you in your own 

a month profit. 
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Bursts and Duds 


Payment is made for material for 
when accompanied by stamped envelope. 


Self Protection, Probably 


[Ad in the Colorado Springs (Colo.) 
Gazette and Telegraph) 
B-FLAT cornet, sale or trade; 
shotgun. 


Sunday 


want 


Against All Traditions 
“She just simply disgraced herself at her 
daughter’s wedding.” 1 
“However did she do that?” 
“She was so happy she couldn't shed a 


tear.” 
Thimply Thilly 
I eannot thing the old thongth, 
Becauthe I’ve lotht my teeth. 
I told a fellow that; he thaid: 
“Report to the Polithe.” 


Union Rates 


’ expostulated the movie star, 
almost double 


“this 
what 


“But,’ 
divorce will cost me 
you told me it would.” 

“It’s this way,” explained her lawyer. 
“You people are giving the court so much 
work to do that they’re charging time and 
a half for overtime.’ 


Plural 
“You are charged with 
eated,” accused the judge. 
Th prisoner stared glassily at him. 
“Not guilty, your—ah—Honors,” 
finally answered. 


What A Pesne 


There was a sleek sheik of Duquesne, 
Who was handsome and fragile and vesne. 
His artistic cravats 
And lavender spats 
Drove all of the flappers insesne. 
—D. D. 


A Needed Improvement 


“Hopkins has a great invention—e xpects 
to make all kinds of money out of it. 

“Something new in radio?” 

“Not at all. It's a patent for restaurants, 
so they will be able to serve spaghetti on 


being intoxi- 


he 


this department. 
Address American Legion Weekly, 


Unavailable manuscript returned only 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


spools, and you ean eat it like corn off a 
cob.” 
Exaggeration 
“When I told Seottie that story 
most cracked a rib laughing.” 
“George! Haven't I told you a million 
times not to exaggerate like that?” 


The Sure Way 


“What's his number?” asked Bilkins, as 
he picked up the receiver. 

“Mi iin 5044,” answered his friend. 

“Ope rator,” said Bilkins into the mouth- 
piece, “don’t give me Main 5044.” 


Tame Stuff 


“I hate riding on trains,” confided the 
checked-suit man in the smoker. 

“How’s that?” asked his new 
ance. 

“When you race 
crossings you don’t get 
it at all.” 


he al- 


acquaint- 


automobiles to the 
any thrill out of 


Nature vs. Art 
(Basketball announcement at Geneva Col- 
lege, Beaver Falls, Pua.) 
Today—Slippery Rock Normal 
neva Ladies. 


The One Objection 
“Tt was because of her past that I didn’t 
marry Helen.’ 
“What's the matter with her past? 
“Too long.” 


Ge- 


vs, 


Movie Humor 
“Ho, ho. ho! This really is laughable. 
An old woman was run down by a taxi yes- 
terday—” 
“Heavens! 
amusing.” 
“But she 


You surely don’t eall that 


was carrying a basket of eggs.” 


Catch "Em Young! 
{Ad in the Fort Worth (Texas) Record] 


WANTED—Baby girl, six months or a 
year old, for client.— Dr. Yancey. 





cea ee 


Pe ae as 





THE DUFFER 


“What’s the matter?” 


“Fainted. Just made a 200-yard drive.” 


~-- THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 


Uninterested 


“What do you think of higher wages for 
postal employes?” our Inquiring Reporter 
asked Uncle Derby Bass. 

“I don’t get no mail,” he replied. 


Something Wrong 
think of all these 


“What do you new 
e ficiency stunts?” 
“It takes too many Thrift Weeks to make 


up for one Give Until It Hurts Weeks.” 


New Version 
My Bonnie came over the ocean, 
A bit of this country to see. 
To moonshine she took a big notion. 


Oh, bring back my Bonnie to me! 
—G. A. W. 


Unfinished 


“For the life of me I can’t understand 
the great vogue of the crossword puzzle.” 

“Neither can I. They so seldom have a 
happy ending.” 


Classification 


“That queer looking place on the right 
which we are now passing,” announced the 
guide on the sight-seeing bus, “is the old 
Indian burying ground.” 

“And where,” queried one of his fair 
passengers, “did they bury the young 
Indians?” 


Serving the People 


“Why was Senator Doormat re-elected to 
Congress?” 

“He’s the man who made 
adjourn at the last session. 


For Safety’s Sake 


“Say what you will about the Scotch, 
but when the ‘eall for contributions goes 
out, Sandy is the first man to put his hand 
in his pocket.” 

“Yes, and he keeps it there until all 
danger is over.’ 


Odd But Honest 


“Now what,” asked little Danny Twist. 
“What, Daddy, is an alienist?”’ 

“An alienist,” said Dad to Dan, 

“Is a peculiar business man. 
With scientific words and ways he 
Prov es that his customer is crazy.” 
“Will even crazy people pay 
A man who treats them in that way?” 
“Oh, yes, they pay him every cent 
That they can borrow or invent. 
His words, you see, will calm the 
Of even a bloodthirsty jury, 

And men who fear the jerking rope 
Engage an alienist—and hope.” 
“What if the State,” asked Danny Twist, 
“Is first to hire the alienist?”’ 
“Oh, then, of course, his duty’s plain— 
He has to prove the prisoner’ sane.” 
“I s’pose it’s honest, Dad, don’t you. 
To do just. what you’re paid to do?  * 
“Oh, yes, it’s s honest, though it’s funny. 


Come, Danny, let’s not talk of money. 
—J. R. McCarthy. 


the motion to 


fury 


Man of the World 


“Didn’t you give any of your candy to 
Joan?’ asked mother. 

“Nah,” replied small Bobby. 
kind of a girl that men forget.” 


“She’s the 


Doomed from Birth 
[Divorce notice in the Topeka (Kans.) Capital) 
Barrett Quarrels against Lottie Quarrels. 


Saved 


All eyes were strained at the daring 
aviator in the clouds. Then a shout 0 
alarm went up. “The parachute! It wont 
open! He's fallin a : 

“Don’t worry, ‘ admonished the bird 
man’s best friend. “He’s got on rubber 
heels.” 








